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Our democracy is facing a new dilemma. 
Our government is extending privileges to 
old age at a time when it is necessary to ex- 
tend the training period for our youth. Our 
social structure is being invaded from both 
ends. The improvements in public and per- 
sonal health are giving us more elderly men 
and women in our population, while our bus- 
iness and industrial organization has not 
been able to absorb promptly our boys and 
girls after they leave the various educational 
institutions. The taxpayer—and that means 
all of us in one way or in another—is being 
asked to contribute more and more both for 
education and for social security and old age 
pensions. 

Our nation has grown with great rapidity. 
It has had almost unbounded resources. 
Until recently there has been a steady in- 
crease in population from immigration, and 
we have lived at a period when there have 
been the most extensive applications of scien- 
tific discoveries to the environment in which 
we live. A large part of the happiness of 
American life has been the constant growth 
in wealth and in power, the steady develop- 
ment of many communities and the oppor- 
tunity for the free play of initiative in the 
development of both economic independence 
and the spirit of independence itself. 

At the moment we are somewhat confused 


1 Address before the Portland Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. January 21, 1939. 


between ‘‘Social Security’’ (which with us 
now is governmental activity covering cer- 
tain fields of protection and relief) and per- 
sonal security—which is something quite dif- 
ferent. Social Security represents some- 
thing that organized society is planning to 
do for the individual ; personal security re- 
fers to what the individual does for himself. 
Social Security is something that is given to 
an individual ; personal security is the result 
of certain training and activities and of 
health so that an individual is able not only 
to do something for himself but make a con- 
tribution to society on an independent basis. 
Almost from the beginning of our republic 
we have thought largely in terms of personal 
security. We have built up our savings 
banks, insurance companies, laws of inheri- 
tance and a multitude of other similar insti- 
tutions or actions with the idea of the indi- 
vidual or at least the family looking out for 
its own difficulties in so far as destitution, 
illness and old age were concerned. It has 
been the endeavor of the ordinary American 
to build up reserves during his period of 
activity, to acquire a home or property or 
insurance policies as a form of protection in 
the education of the young and in the care of 
the aged. Each individual has tried in one 
way or another to develop certain margins of 
safety and to acquire factors of safety based 
on individual achievement. 

Now, we face for many of our population 
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a new sort of future—of dependence both 
for all stages of education and for the pro- 
tection of old age on political and. govern- 
mental changes and operations. 

From the very beginning public education 
has been considered as the first responsibility 
of most American communities after the 
ordinary problems of public order were all 
eared for. Our public school system has 
undergone steady expansion until now, with 
the stoppage of immigration and the precipi- 
tate decline in birth rate, we see a halt com- 
ing to our population growth. It is some- 
thing of a shock to realize that in the kinder- 
gartens and the first five grades of the na- 
tion’s schools there are to-day 7.8 per cent. 
fewer children than there were ten years ago. 
The population experts tell us that in 1949 
there will begin to be fewer children in the 
first year of high school and in 1960 there 
will be fewer brides and grooms. At this 
point the curve, instead of shooting upward 
as in the nineteenth century, will begin to 
turn down. 

Broadly speaking, education has been the 
largest single item in our expenditures; but 
since 1930 there has been a remarkable in- 
crease in the outlay for all sorts of relief, 
and paid for largely by borrowed money. If 
the present trends continue we are likely to 
see almost as large expenditures for some 
form of relief as we have for education itself. 
We can sense the danger to our financial set- 
up when we realize that until this last decade 
the superannuated were left to their own 
resources or were supported in the public 
almshouses and the privately endowed homes 
for the aged, that the proportion of old per- 
sons in the population is increasing, and that 
the mechanization of industrial processes 
seems to have reduced the opportunity for 
employment of men and women above the 
age of forty-five. Further, to meet these de- 
velopments the first old-age pension law was 
not passed until the early ’20s, and yet we 
now have pension provisions for old age and 
for many public employees as well as the 
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employees of private businesses. There are 
both mandatory and optional old-age pen- 
sion systems in a considerable number of our 
states, all of recent origin. Old-age pension 
laws are the subject of constant debate on 
the political platforms of our counties and 
states and of the national government itself. 
These vast pensions are becoming a new 
source of public expense. 

Along with these changes there have been 
some striking modifications of the activity 
of the family. Throughout our history, and 
in most nations, the family has afforded pro- 
tection to all its members. The marriage 
contract from the earliest times carried with 
it the promise to protect. The family was 
that unit which gave security to the infant, 
to the sick and to the aged. With the absorp- 
tion of many of the family’s responsibilities 
by the community, in one way or another 
organized society has taken on in increasing 
measure such functions as those of protec- 
tion, health, the development of sanitation, 
the care of the sick in hospitals and the care 
of the veteran, of the insane, of the tuber- 
cular and of the indigent. The number of 
beds in our hospitals increased 115 per cent. 
in the twenty years from 1909 to 1929, and 
the process is still going forward. Between 
one third and one half of all our babies are 
born outside of the home. The capitaliza- 
tion of the hospitals is so great that it ranks 
them among the great industries of the 
country. One of the primary obligations of 
the American family has been to care for its 
very old members. With the development of 
modern transportation, with smaller fami- 
lies, with fewer individuals on the farms and 
with apartment houses, the state has more 
and more assumed the care of the aged. 
Philanthropy has played a large part in the 
protection of the weak, the diseased and the 
aged ; but philanthropy has not been able to 
meet the burden brought about by tlie 
changed conditions incident to the changed 
habits of the American people, particularly 
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as accentuated by the effects of the world- 
wide depression. 

Whether we like it or not, it is clear that 
with these changes there is a battle on be- 
tween youth and old age for the tax dollar. 
Those who are in between, and who must 
provide the resources, will have to analyze 
with great care the standards which they 
shall adopt for the protection of youth on 
the one hand and the eare of the aged on the 
other. Exuberant and excessive expendi- 
tures for education, as well as exuberant and 
excessive pensions, will do more harm than 
Fortunately we have all the advan- 
taves that ean come to a civilization that is 
undergoing rapid transformations due to the 
release of Jabor through machinery and 


rood. 


inventions. 

Certainly we are in for a period of expan- 
sion in our school system in order to extend 
educational opportunities for youth up to 
the period of about twenty to twenty-one 
years of age. The development of the public 
junior colleges, particularly in our western 
states, is an evidence of the social pressures. 
Our educational scheme has not been tuned 
up to the wide variation in the capacities of 
our boys and girls. Each boy and each girl 
is different from the rest and needs from 
either the family or the school system ap- 
praisal and guidanee. By no flight of the 
imagination can we look on our boys and 
girls as all of equal capacity, physically or 
inentally. There is also such a wide varia- 
tion in the opportunities open to youth that 
modern society ean find a place for almost 
any boy or girl with a good body and a 
trained mind if there is free play of the 
social forees, 

Tens of millions of our women are work- 
ing outside of the home. This has come 
about in a very few decades and has not 
lasted long enough for those adjustments 
that are necessary and inevitable in the 
erowth of a great social structure. It is 
marvelous to have opened so many avenues 
for productive labor for millions of women 
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It indicates the 
possibilities in connection wth the employ- 
ment of our youth if there are not too 
many hampering conditions. For the most 
part women have been able to avoid ap- 
prenticeships to a trade and the organiza- 
tions guarding these apprenticeships which 
have often been so hampering to boys in 
various parts of the country. Whether we 
ean use our public school system, particu- 
larly the high school, not only to prepare 
young people for college but also to pro- 
vide personal, vocational and educational 
guidance and a wider opportunity for voca- 
tional training is one of our principal prob- 
lems. There has been a considerable increase 
in the enrolment in the vocational courses 


within such a short time. 


and in the evening school enrolments for 
both employed and unemployed persons. If 
there is a marked expansion in our industrial 
growth there will readily be a place found 
for those who have the training. We can 
not dodge the present situation where there 
is a very large body of young men and 
women who are at the age when they can go 
to work and who are seeking employment. 
It seems to me that before long we will have 
to go at this problem from the standpoint of 
giving them both training and opportunity, 
‘ather than to take the easy method of 
extending relief. 

The family has played such a large part 
in the development of the human race that 
one can not help but feel somewhat skeptical 
of the end result of the state more and more 
assuming control over education, recreation 
and labor. It is easy enough in the home to 
give a child responsibility, to develop his 
sense of loyalty and of independence, and 
to have small chores done that contribute to 
the general welfare of the family. With the 
decrease in the influence of the family the 
development of what we call character may 
be most difficult to attain. We know that the 
period of infancy and early childhood, even 
before school age is reached, is the time when 
the physical and mental make-up of the child 
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is often determined and when the child 
acquires both knowledge and ways of doing 
things that are never forgotten. Part of the 
costs of education now comes from nursery 
schools and kindergartens necessary because 
women are out of the home. I believe that 
every man or woman raised in a family with 
family experiences will agree that the home 
life of the child is much more vital and im- 
portant than anything that can go on out- 
side of the home. A wretched home life 
usually brings about an unsatisfactory re- 
sult. A home where there is love and disci- 
pline and loyalty leaves its mark on children, 
even though that home may be devoid of 
luxury. There isn’t anything that the com- 
munity can do that can replace the love of 
the parents. If parents are going to turn 
over the job of parenthood to the city run by 
politicians or to the country run in some- 
what the same way, no matter how good 
their intentions, the results will never be as 
satisfactory. It is true that a large percen- 
tage of the babies born in a year come into 
homes where the total annual income is 
small. It is true that sickness and malnutri- 
tion flourish when the income is low, and 
that there has been a fall in the proportion 
of children to old people from 7 to 1 to 4 to 1 
during the last thirty years. It may be 
possible that the family can re-assume the 
normal family relationship in the protection 
and care of the child in the home. It is 
rather remarkable that at a time when it is 
so important for children to have the pro- 
tections of the home, when we are passing 
laws to try to put children into homes in- 
stead of institutions, to keep children with 
widowed mothers, in general the active effort 
of the day is being made to increase all sorts 
of financial aid to our older people at publie 
expense. It looks as though we were inclined 
to take better care of the grandparents than 
of the grandchildren. 

Some of us hope that the organized politi- 
eal power of the older members of our 
society will not result in a contraction of the 
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privileges and opportunities given our boys 


and girls. 


In the long run our advance and 


our happiness and our prosperity will de- 
pend upon the preparation which we give to 
our children. In this day of mounting debts, 
dictators and war scares, increasing taxes 
and decreasing interest returns, the leaders 
of every community must think in the terms 


of their boys and girls. 


We must not lose 


sight of their requirements in our desire to 
give safety and comfort at public expense 
to all those who have reached a certain age. 


A part of life is necessarily sacrifice. 


Par- 


enthood means joyful sacrifice for the young. 
We must make way for our boys and girls, 
even though they have not the political 
power of the aged. 

In the discussion of old-age pensions we 
seem to have forgotten the possible service 
which the mature can give to our form of 


society. 


If we begin to view old age as a 


period of parasitism we will lose one of the 


very finest forces of our civilization. 


There 


is Just as much opportunity for many of our 
old people to render service as there is for 
youth. There is an enormous opportunity 


for the volunteer in our republic. 


Security 


as a goal in itself seems to me to be woefully 
We must live somewhat dan- 


inadequate. 


gerously to live successfully. 


We have 


always about us the perils associated with 


disease and 


illness. 


Life itself gives no 


guarantees as to how long it will last. If 
this nation gives social security priority and 
makes it the main objective, it will inevi- 
tably undergo considerable degeneration. 
With the best of heart for the care of the sick 
and infirm and the aged we must still re- 
serve our main emphasis and support for 
youth in order that they may have full op- 
portunity and develop independence. If 
the men and women of our great country 
come to rely upon the government instead of 
upon themselves and their families, we will 
go the downward path that other nations 
have gone. There is no strength in a nation 


except the strength that comes from the indi- 
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vidual units making it up. If any consider- 


able group of those that make it up ride on 
the government structure as employees or 
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without performing functions, the burden 
will be too great and our form of govern- 
ment will not be able to survive. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ 


By Dr. E. W. BALDUF 
DIRECTOR OF ADULT EDUCATION, DES MOINES, IOWA 


At the Second Midwest Conference on 
Adult Education held last August at College 
Camp, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, a public- 
school man asked me if I thought public- 
school administrators were justified in pro- 
moting a program of adult education when 
they well knew that this would take badly 
needed support from the ‘‘real business’’ of 
the schools. Observe that he said, ‘‘the real 
business’’ of the schools. In his mind the 
real business of the public schools is to carry 
on education on the elementary and the 
secondary levels for children only. Millions 
will agree with him. 

When I first came to the city of Des 
Moines several years ago and sought space in 
a certain high school for part of the adult 
education program, the principal of the 
school said, ‘‘I want to cooperate with you, 
of course, but we really need that space 
sometimes for the ‘regular work’ of the 
Like most high-school principals, 
this man regarded adult education as a sort 
of interloper, trying to crash in where he 
didn’t belong. 

The attitude reflected by these episodes is 
by no means uncommon among school men 
or laymen. There is a tendency to define the 
function of the publie schools in terms of 
their historical functioning. In the begin- 
ning, as every one knows, free public educa- 
tion was limited to the elementary school. 
It took decades to get general acceptance of 
the idea that education on the secondary 
level should also be provided at public ex- 


school.’’ 


‘An address delivered before the Missouri Val- 
ley Conference on Adult Education at Omaha, 
Nebraska, October 6, 1938. 


pense. For the last fifty years, however, the 
work of the public high school has been 
accepted everywhere as a part of the ‘‘real 
business’’ of public education. 

To-day adult education is struggling to 
become similarly accepted. Not that adult 
education is a new thing; it isn’t. Not even 
in the public schools is it new—it merely is 
not generally accepted yet as a part of the 
publie school’s responsibilities. Just as see- 
ondary education was once the step-child of 
the public education system, so to-day adult 
education plays that unenviable role. 

I am addressing a conference on adult 
education; therefore I am assuming, as a 
matter of course, that you are all agreed that 
some agency or other should carry on adult 
education, although I am not at all sure that 
this assumption on our part would go 
unchallenged in all quarters. According to 
Professor Henry Morrison, of the School of 
Edueation of the University of Chicago, if 
we did our job as educators on the secondary 
level well, adults would be able to attend to 
their own intellectual growth unaided. And 
so they would. But I do not know of any 
secondary school that does its job so well 
that its graduates are fully equipped to 
direct unaided their subsequent growth. 
Even if we did a perfect job on the secon- 
dary level, there would remain a challenge 
to carry on adult education; for only ten of 
our seventy odd millions of adults are ex- 
posed to secondary education of any kind 
whatever, good, bad or indifferent, and only 
two millions attend colleges and universities. 
Of the remainder, Mr. Morse Cartwright, in 
his 1938 report to the American Association 
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of Adult Education, estimates that approxi- 
mately twenty-seven millions are engaged in 
some sort of continuing education. Con- 
servatively speaking, therefore, at least 
forty millions are not being exposed to any 
sort of continuing education beyond the 
elementary level, save that which comes hap- 
hazardly through the trial-and-error pro- 
cedures of daily experience. This, it seems 
to me, leaves an enormous task for some 
agency of adult education. It is a task in 
which the public-school system must share 
and share extensively, if we are to do more 
than seratch the surface of the problem. 

The problem is not a simple one. It has 
many aspects. And it is vast. Not only 
must great numbers of persons, hitherto not 
sensitized to the need for further education 
or lacking the opportunity to get it, be en- 
couraged to engage in it, but those who have 
already enjoyed superior opportunities— 
those who have had high-school, college and 
university education must also be induced 
to keep on learning. Nothing is so common 
or so baneful as the smug assumption of 
those who have had some higher education, 
that they do not need more of it. For intel- 
lectual isolation, the closed mind, fixed atti- 
tudes and beliefs are likely to be as common 
among college graduates as among the less 
well-educated, unless they keep on learning. 
From the standpoint of social progress and 
intelligent civic action, it is important that 
all classes, not only the underprivileged, be 
encouraged to continue to drink from the 
fountains of knowledge. 4 

The objectives to be achieved by a pro- 
gram of adult education are especially im- 
portant to a democratic society such as ours 
aspires to be. For in a democracy the adults 
who constitute the electorate determine pub- 
lie policy. Here no self-appointed dictator 
decides all things, but the people through 
their representatives decide. The success of 
a democracy depends upon the willingness 
and the competency of the average man to 
select competent persons to represent him 
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in the government. Often the average man 
is asked to pass directly on measures of 
public policy, such as the issuance of bonds 
for great civic enterprises or the adoption of 
amendments to constitutions and charters. 
Whether his vote is a vote for progress or not 
will depend upon three things: his fund of 
up-to-the-minute, relevant information, his 
ability to do critical thinking and his eapae- 
ity for determining values by a utilitarian 
yardstick. An enlightened, thinking, hu- 
man electorate will produce an enlightened, 
humane public policy. But no electorate can 
be enlightened, if it stops learning at the 
threshold of adulthood. 

Professor Slosson, author of ‘‘ Creative 
Chemistry,’’ who did much to popularize 
science and the scientific approach to prob- 
lems, once said, ‘‘It does not matter how we 
vote, but it does matter how we mix our 
chromosomes.’’ I can not agree with the 
first part of that statement, much as I agree 
with the latter part. It matters a great deal 
how we vote. And, in a democracy where 
one man’s vote counts as much as another’s, 
we can not afford not to have publicly sup- 
ported, community-wide programs of adult 
education. 

Leaving aside for the moment all consid- 
eration of the right of adults to realize 
purely personal values, to develop personal 
excellence and to gain personal satisfactions 
at the public expense, the state ought at least 
to be interested in educating adults to func- 
tion intelligently and humanely in matters 
that affect the common welfare.” 

What are those functions of the adult that 
affect the common welfare? We need not 
mention all of them here. But in mention- 
ing the most obvious and the most important 
ones, we shall be laying ground plans for the 
kind of a program of adult education a 
public-school system should operate. 

Surely the adult’s function as a producer 
has a bearing upon the common good and 
welfare of the nation. If he has mastered 
some useful vocation, and if he is versatile 
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enough to adjust himself when vocational 
dislocations oceur, he is a source of strength. 
He is more likely to be able to take care of 
himself and his family—he is less likely to 
become a public burden. Here is one cue for 
our adult edueation curriculum. It must 
include voeational training and retraining. 
Millions of men in this country have been 
out of work so long that they have become 
inefticient. Some of them can never go back 
to their old vocations because those vocations 
have vanished entirely. These millions can 
not again become producing agents—they 
can not be reabsorbed into the economic 
blood-stream of the nation until they are 
reeducated. 

The adult’s function as a parent likewise 
affects the commonweal most keenly. Igno- 
rant parents bring unwanted and _ handi- 
capped children into the world. They fail 
to sense the importance of education—they 
are not interested in the schools. They can 
not furnish either economic or emotional 
security to their children in the tender years. 
They can not keep them in health, physical 
or mental. They unwittingly warp the per- 


sonalities of their offspring and sometimes 
produce eriminals. Parent education is, 
therefore, necessary on a community-wide 
scale. It can be earried on only on the adult 
level; for it is impossible to anticipate fully 
the problems of parenthood long in advance. 


Despite the excellent work of the parent- 
teacher organizations in this country, we 
lave done relatively little to meet the need 
lor parent edueation. And we will not, 
until every city and hamlet and the rural 
listricts besides develop programs of parent 
education and put them in the hands of 
trained leaders. 

Another function of the adult that most 
certainly has social bearings is his function 
as a political animal. I have already re- 
‘erred to the necessity of an intelligent elec- 
torate in a democracy. We Americans have 
long subscribed to the belief that education 
‘s one of the safeguards of the nation. But 
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our homage to this belief has been mainly 
lip-service. We have had free public educa- 
tion for more than a century. We have 
taught history and government and patriot- 
ism in our schools, yet we have fallen far 
short of producing from generation to gen- 
eration a truly educated electorate—an 
electorate capable of fresh, independent, 
creative thinking on public affairs. 

The general level of thinking about polit- 
ical and economic and all other public affairs 
was on a low plane, indeed, before the great 
depression forced men to think. We had 
been passing on to each new rising genera- 
tion the approved attitudes, conceptions and 
beliefs of the adult generation that con- 
trolled educational policy at the _ time. 
Round and round we went, in a vicious 
circle. Whether in the public schools or 
colleges, the rising generations fared the 
same. They were not told all the truth about 
anything that really mattered. They were 
not taught to make the scientific approach 
to all problems. They were not trained to 
do fresh thinking in the face of new situa- 
tions. They were not led to develop a cri- 
terion for the determination of human 
values. 

Even to-day, adolescents and young adults 
in many a college are carefully shielded 
against the impact of raw facts and fresh 
points of view. The story is told of a col- 
lege president in Arkansas that he ealled in 
his professor of biology one day and told him 
that he must not mention evolution in the 
classroom. Said the president, who called 
himself a ‘‘liberal,’’ ‘‘I have just received a 
letter from an anxious mother, saying that 
her boy came home after one quarter in the 
college with some new-fangled ideas about 
evolution. I was glad to be able to write 
back to her that she need have no fears; that 


after four years at this college, her boy 
would come back to her exactly as he left 
All too often we turn young people out of 
college exactly as they entered there. 

We can not break this vicious cirele until 
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we engage on a nation-wide plan of adult 
education through the public schools as well 
as through private agencies, and open the 
minds of the adults who, in this generation, 
control educational policy. 

We have failed to educate for citizenship, 
partly because of our traditionalism—our 
insistence upon the sacrosanctness of hoary 
platitudes and beliefs—and partly because, 
in the very nature of the case, it is impossible 
to educate for civic responsibilities long be- 
fore they must be faced. What we need is 
a program of adult education that deals spe- 
cifically with public affairs. A program that 
will be so timely, so vital, so interesting, that 
it will arouse spontaneous interest in the 


adults of the community. A program that 


will give authentic information on public 
affairs uppermost in the public mind. A 
program that will provoke thinking and dis- 


cussion. A program that will develop the 
capacity to sift the truth from conflicting 
propagandas. A program that will en- 
courage the average citizen to do his own 
thinking. In short, a program that will 
make the citizen safe for democracy. Such 
a program, I believe, is the program of com- 
munity-wide and neighborhood forums insti- 
tuted by Dr. J. W. Studebaker, when he was 
superintendent of schools in Des Moines, and 
continued under his successor, Superinten- 
dent A. W. Merrill. - 

While the public forum is looked upon in 
Des Moines as only one technique of adult 
education, it is looked upon as the very best 
technique for arousing interest in publie 
affairs, for dispensing authoritative infor- 
mation ,and for developing an attitude of 
tolerance on the part of persons and groups 
of persons who have conflicting interests or 
Ideas enjoy free and fair 
competition in Des Moines. In no other city 
of comparable size will one find so many 
people broadly informed on public affairs 
and so ready to listen to the other side of a 
controversial question. While there was a 
rather sharp decline in attendance in the 


points of view. 
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third and fourth years—after the novelty of 
an elaborate network of forums had worn 
off—beginning with the fifth year there was 
a rebirth of interest, and this year, the 
seventh, the attendance during the first 
three weeks was double that for the com- 
parable period last year. If the forums did 
not mean to the people of Des Moines what I 
have claimed for them, they would not be 
attracting so many citizens in the seventh 
year. 

When the Des Moines Public Forums 
were launched on their five-year experi- 
mental period by a subsidy of $125,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation, it was generally 
agreed that the acid test of their significance 
and usefulness would be the willingness of 
the citizens of Des Moines to continue them 
at local expense. This year, as last, the 
forums are being financed to the extent of 
50 per cent. by gifts from local citizens, and 
it is rather generally expected that by the 
spring of 1939 it will have been decided to 
include provision for them in the general 
school budget from tax-derived funds. In 
other words, it looks as if the forums might 
stand the most acid test of them all—the 
financial test. 

There has, of course, been criticism of the 
forums both in Des Moines and elsewhere. 
Some of this criticism has been much to the 
point. Some of it has not. Since I am advo- 
eating that public schools carry on adult 
education in public affairs by the public 
forum method, it is only fair that I should 
share some of this criticism with you. 

The forums have been said to be undemo- 
cratic because the programs were originally 
planned and the leaders chosen by one mem- 
ber of the schools’ administrative staff. 
While many leading citizens favored their 
establishment, the forums lacked, at the out- 
set, a broad democratic base. That weakness 
was remedied a year ago. When Superin- 
tendent Merrill undertook to continue the 
forums beyond the five-year experimental 
period, in part with local support, he headed 
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all other recommendations with the recom- 
mendation that an Adult Education Coun- 
cil be organized to act in an advisory capac- 
ity to the adult education department and 
the board of education. 

This council, consisting of representatives 
from ninety different civic and educational 
organizations, functioned most successfully 
in its first year. Through its executive com- 
mittee it has reeommended to the board both 
topics and speakers, and these recommenda- 
tions have invariably been accepted by the 
board. Not only the board but the entire 
community recognizes the council as a truly 
representative body that arrives at its 
recommendations by democratic procedures. 
In consequence, the charge that the forums 
are undemocratically administered is now no 
longer heard. 

Since the Adult Education Council began 
to function, another criticism has been si- 
lenced; namely, that the forums are radical. 
As a matter of fact, the forums never were 
allowed to get out of balance, even in the 
earlier years when the programs were ar- 
ranged by a single school staff officer. For 
that functionary? not only discharged his 
responsibility with great efficiency, but also 
with great conscience and concern for fair- 
ness and impartiality. If the criticism of 
radicalism has all but ceased now, it is not 
because the character of the programs has 
materially changed, but because people 
venerally have more confidence in the recom- 
mendations of a composite, truly represen- 
tative group of citizens than they have in a 
single individual, however fair and just he 
may be. Even since the Adult Education 
Council began to function, an occasional 
voice is raised in warning against the advis- 
ability of bringing certain forum leaders to 
Des Moines on the ground that they might 
not be ‘‘safe.’? For even in this tolerant, 
forum-minded community, there are citizens 
who will only grudgingly concede the right 


j; Rall I, Grigsby, director of secondary education 
and the department of pupil adjustment. 
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of a forum speaker to be heard, if he is a 
Socialist or a New Deal Democrat. The 
tolerance of which these ‘‘cautious liberals’’ 
boast reminds one of Santayana’s comment 
on the Harvard and Cambridge of his day. 
Says Santayana in his ‘‘Publie Opinion in 
the United States’’: ‘‘One might even be an 
atheist (in Cambridge), if he felt badly 
enough about it.’’ Verily, if in the days 
before the Adult Education Council, the 
Angel Gabriel himself had shaped the public 
forum programs of Des Moines, he would 
not have escaped the charge of radicalism or 
—New Dealism! 

Another charge made against the forums 
in the earlier years was the financial one: 
they cost too much. This charge, too, is now 
no longer heard. It is now generally con- 
ceded that there were in the first three years 
too many meetings, too many leaders. In 
one year $35,000 was spent for speakers 
alone. The forum meetings were so numer- 
ous that they actually competed with each 
other. Last year, however, the citizens of 
Des Moines seemed satisfied with a program 
of twenty weeks of neighborhood forums, 
covering six different neighborhood centers, 
one each evening of the workday week. ‘To 
man this program, only one forum leader 
was in service at any given time. Some of 
the leaders were engaged for two weeks, 
others for only one. In addition to the 
neighborhood forums, several city-wide (one 
night only) forums were held. The entire 
program of neighborhood and city-wide 
forums cost less than $4,000, exclusive of 
administrative overhead. What a trifle to 
pay for the increased civic intelligence and 
tolerance of thousands of citizens! 

So far we have considered only those ob- 
jectives of adult education which have an 
obvious social aspect and are, therefore, 
proper objectives for a publicly supported 
system of education. But there are other 
objectives—other values—which have per- 
haps less social bearing, but which are never- 
theless legitimate goals. 
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With the rapid growth of leisure time due 
to technological developments, it is only 
natural that adults should seek more inter- 
esting and profitable ways of occupying 
their leisure hours. What the individual 
adult does when he is free determines his 
character and personality quite as much as 
that which he does during working hours. 
Personality development and_ character- 
building know no holidays! We may well 
ask, then, what could be a worthier objective 
for a public-school program of adult eduea- 
tion than the education of adults for the con- 
structive and pleasurable use of leisure ? 

The extent to which adults have availed 
themselves of so-called ‘‘opportunity”’ 
courses in the Shorewood, Wisconsin, Op- 
portunity School, in the Emily Griffith 
School at Denver, in Maplewood, New Jer- 
sey, and in Des Moines, constitutes a most 
eloquent testimonial of the need for such 
programs. Bridge and poker are marvelous 
inventions—the best, some one has said, our 
society has evolved to keep a heterogeneous 
mass (I almost said ‘‘mess’’) of guests 
occupied in an impersonal way without run- 
ning the risk of their getting involved in a 
discussion of things that matter. But there 
are too many adults who, during generous 
stretches of leisure-time, occupy valuable 
space, consume valuable food and play not- 
so-valuable bridge. Bridge is all right in its 
place, but it has too large a place in the lives 
of many people. There are so many other 
interesting things to do—things that afford 
relaxation and at the same time add imper- 
ishable riches to human lives. 

Among the more personal values sought 
by many adults who continue their educa- 
tion is that elusive, intangible thing called 
Sometimes it is too consciously 
pursued—sometimes it is pursued from 
ulterior motives, such as the desire for social 
status and prestige—that desire which was 
appealed to in the one-time familiar ad— 
‘‘They were amazed when I spoke to the 
Many adults, on the 


culture. 


waiter in French!’’ 
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other hand, are sincerely interested in that 
growth of the human mind and spirit that 
comes from acquaintance with the thoughts 
and achievements of great souls, past and 
present. And that is the very essence of cul- 
ture. The quest for beauty is also a part of 
it. For this reason courses in the fine arts 
as well as courses in history, literature, psy- 
chology, philosophy, and science should be 
made available. 

However private and personal these cul- 
tural values may seem, there is no reason 
why all classes of citizens should not have 
the chance to realize them. Rich folk are 
free to delight their souls in fatness without 
stint. They can take expensive art or music 
lessons, they cay travel, they can buy books, 
they can collect books or art treasures; and 
often they are lifted out of their lesser selves 
by these cultural pursuits. But what of the 
under-privileged ? 

In the dark days of March, 1933, I stood 
on the curb of La Salle Street, Chicago, to 
watch one of the many hunger parades of 
those days, and I shall never forget one of 
the banners that passed me in that parade. 
It was borne by a poor, little, wizened old 
lady in a man’s coat. The banner itself was 
a crudely lettered card on the end of a lath, 
and it said: ‘‘We want bread, and—roses, 
too.’’ And why shouldn’t they want some- 
thing more than bread—why shouldn’t they 
want beauty, too? We educators can not 
claim to be sincere in our desire to educate 
people for the appreciation of the higher 
values of life unless we see to it that all 
classes are given a chance to cultivate those 
values—a chance to satisfy their deep-seated 
craving for non-material goods. 

Every public-school system should, there- 
fore, include in its adult education program 
some provision for the development of avo- 
cational as well as vocational interests. The 
values resulting from such education are not 
as private and personal as we all too often 
assume. They have a social aspect; they 
concern our national culture. But quite 
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apart from their social bearing, the desires 
of individuals for personal excellence and 
richer lives should be honored for their own 
sake. 

A well-rounded program of adult educa- 
tion in the publie schools should include the 
following : 

|. Elementary and high school education for 
adults of neglected education. 

2, Training in English and citizenship for 
foreigners and illiterates. 

3. Parent education. 

{, Vocational education: trades, industrial, dis- 
tributive and commercial. 

5. Avoeational education (‘‘opportunity’’ and 
cultural courses). 

6. Edueation in publie affairs. 

How extensively each field should be cov- 
ered will depend, of course, upon the size 
and character of the community. 

The question naturally arises: ‘‘Why 
should the publie schools undertake such a 
program? Should it not be left to private 
agencies?’’ Wherever private agencies are 
already in the field, the work they are doing 
should certainly be taken into consideration. 
Private agencies have pioneered in this field. 
But the publie education system has the re- 
sponsibility of seeing to it that such educa- 
tion as is desirable from the standpoint of 
the state itself, 7.e., from the standpoint of 
the preservation of our democratic institu- 
tions, is made available to all. To meet the 
challenge of the forty odd million adults at 
present not engaged in continuing educa- 
tion, we shall have to add adult education as 
a third level to the public school system. 
Whether the opportunities provided on the 
adult level ean be made to pay their own 
Way is a difficult question that can be 
answered only after extensive experimenta- 
tion. If all classes, regardless of economic 
capacity, are to benefit, I gravely doubt that 
adult education can be made self-supporting. 

Quite apart from the far-reaching charac- 
ter of the public schools, there is another 
very excellent reason why they should enter 
the adult field. The schools are for the most 
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part under the control of the people them- 
selves. They are, therefore, less likely to be 
dominated by any special interest group— 
more likely to enjoy freedom of learning and 
freedom of teaching. 

Many will not agree with this. At the 
Midwest Conference on Adult Education 
last summer, some one asked Professor E. C. 
Lindeman if the public schools should not 
carry on adult education because they are 
more likely to be free. Mr. Lindeman re- 
plied in effect that we can not afford to leave 
adult education to the public schools until 
they are returned to the people. He recog- 
nized, he said, that in some places the public 
schools enjoy progressive and democratic 
leadership, and that in these communities 
the schools really serve the people and are 
free. But he inferred that most superin- 
tendents are not free and their schools not 
democratic. 

I must confess that I know many cities of 
which one could say exactly what Mr. Linde- 
man said. The schools in these cities are 
dominated by powerful minorities or polit- 
ical machines or both. Of that, Chicago is 
the classic example. Fortunately, not every 
city is a Chicago. But, even so, there are 
entirely too many cities and towns in which 
public-school superintendents and _ their 
teachers are more timorous than they need 
to be. Fear of the axe is almost as deadly 
as the axe itself. What public school func- 
tionaries need is courage to gamble on their 
meal tickets and to be themselves! 

But, even if liberal allowances must be 
made for the number of those who lack this 
courage, even if we concede that Mr. Linde- 
man is right about many communities, the 
fact remains, it seems to me, that by and 
large the public schools have a better chance 
of being free, independent and democratic 
than have most of the so-called, private edu- 
cational agencies. As one who has served in 
the past a church college, a great state uni- 
versity, a Y. M. C. A. college and a great 
privately endowed university, I feel free to 
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say that in none of these was there complete 
freedom of learning and teaching, and in 
only one was there any degree of genuine 
democracy. 

Educational enterprises, public and pri- 
vate, have this in common: Those who pay 
the bills control. But there is also this essen- 
tial difference: In the case of public enter- 
prises it is the public that pays, and the 


THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 


THE Berlin correspondent of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association states that 
National Minister of Education Rust, in open- 
ing the university congress at Leipzig, spoke of 
the early antagonism of the universities to the 
Nazi revolution, which, he said, was based on 
misunderstanding. The goal is not a material 
domination of the universities; the schools them- 
selves must spontaneously espouse the doctrine 
of German racial superiority. Institutions of 
higher learning are primarily concerned with 
training students for various professions, 
whereas the new German state has in hand their 
spiritual orientation. It is no longer a question 
of whether or not the universities should con- 
tinue in existence; it is a question of their reor- 
ganization. Minister Rust declared that it is 
often better to march along the street in a eol- 
umn than to engage in discussions. No one 
wishes to deprive the scholar of his quiet work- 
room, but there must be a natural interrelation 
of scientific endeavor and the nation as a whole. 

At a festival at Cologne University, Rust 
stated that the racial theory of the new German 
Reich is opposed to the idea extolled by a French 
cabinet minister at the dedication of a memorial 
to the Jewish war dead at Verdun. By the con- 
cepts of liberty and equality which stem from 
the French Revolution, reason was enthroned as 
the most sovereign authority. However, this ide- 
ology later became the source of Marxism and 
Bolshevism. Human reason could never set up 
for itself the law of heroism. Whoever pro- 
claims the principle of personal liberty as the 
basis of a government will never be able to make 
supreme the power of the state. Naziism had 
to face the fact that the disastrous concepts of 
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public that usually controls. We have estab- 
lished the concept that the schools belong to 
the people. Where the people have lost con- 
trol of their schools, democracy has already 
failed. Where the people have retained con- 
trol, democracy still has a chance. That 
chance is greatly improved by a community- 
wide public-school program of adult educa- 
tion. 






liberty and equality were prevalent in German 
universities. Hitler has established a new fun- 
damental concept, namely, a nation based on 
race. Rust advocated continuation of the old 
German universities in the belief that Germany 
stands to-day on the threshold of an era of great- 
ness. But a university based on purely scien- 
tifie principles alone ought not to survive. The 
school must be thoroughly Nazi, for otherwise 
it can not keep abreast of the times. The min- 
ister expressly wished this last remark to be un- 
derstood as an appeal. 

At the Congress of German Students in Hei- 
delberg an official report was cireulated which 
said that every student should work for a time 
on a farm or in a factory, an experience of para- 
mount importance for the acquisition of self-dis- 
cipline and political maturity. During the sum- 
mer vacation of 1937 more than 9,800 students, 
men and women, put in eight weeks working on 
farms. At the same time more than 1,100 stu- 
dents worked in factories and thus enabled 2,100 
regular industrial workers to take 21,000 extra 
days off. 

At the same congress Dr. Scheel, national 
fiihrer of students, stated that war should be 
waged against intellectual particularism. Al- 
though German students recognize the function 
of a university, their understanding will be in- 
complete if the school is not thoroughly imbued 
with the Nazi philosophy. The university stands 
in constant danger of degenerating into a purely 
intellectual institution, whereas its true function 
is that of a training center. In future the 
sharply outlined obligatory “pattern of man- 
hood” will certainly rest on more than an aca- 
demic basis. It must be made plain to the youth 
of Germany that science, far from being a use 
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less occupation, represents an important phase 
in the struggle between the Nazi weltanschauung 
and its adversaries. 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS IN SOUTH 
AMERICAN COUNTRIES 

SeverAL South American governments are re- 
ported to be considering the revision of laws or 
regulations under which foreign community or 
language schools are allowed to function. This 
revision, when it oceurs, can be definitely linked 
to the recent investigation of charges that these 
schools have not played an effective part in the 
preparation of South American citizens. 

According to a news report from Santiago, 
Chile, in The Christian Science Monitor, there 
always has been some hostility to the operation 
of foreign schools in South American countries, 
and to-day there is a wide and firmly rooted feel- 
ng that many of these schools are not only fail- 
ing to cooperate in the molding of New World 
citizens, but are being used for the propagation 
of doctrines incompatible with the New World 
theory of government. It is reported that the 
fascist racial and authoritarian doctrines are 
principally opposed; German and Italian schools 
are greatest in number among alien communities. 
But other foreign schools are also said to be 
liable to the general charge of failing to produce 
satisfactory citizens for the countries in which 
they are established; it is understood that recent 
visits of Argentine inspectors to English schools 
in Buenos Aires were held to be disappointing 
to the government. 

The South American view-point was explained 
in Argentina to head masters at a meeting called 
by the Inspeector-General of Private Schools, who 

iso revealed that a bill will be presented im- 
mediately to the Argentine Congress to prohibit 
he use of a foreign language in private schools 
lor any subject other than the foreign language 
itself and religion. 

This was reported by Dr. 8. P. Maddock, 
principal of the American Grammar and High 
School in Buenos Aires, at a meeting of the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association. He stated that 
“several consultations with the U. S. Ambas- 
sador have taken place in regard to the situa- 
tion,” for the proposed legislation would “nul- 
lity the main purpose” for the presence of a 
purely American school in a foreign country, 
Which is that of preparing American children 
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for entrance into similar schools in the United 
States. 


THE INTER-UNIVERSITY COUNCIL 
OF OHIO 

ForMaTION of an “Inter-University Council” 
to coordinate the educational policies and pro- 
grams of five state universities of the State of 
Ohio was announced recently by Dr. William 
McPherson, acting president of the Ohio State 
University and chairman of the newly formed 
organization. 

The council has been formed in the interest of 
a better-planned, more efficient and economical 
system of state-supported higher education. 

It has come as a result of meetings held on 
January 7 and 17. The first, called by Ohio 
State, was presided over by Carlton S. Dar- 
gusch, trustee of the Ohio State. It was at- 
tended by presidents, business managers and 
trustees of the various institutions. The second, 
growing out of the first, was attended by the 
presidents and business managers from Ohio 
State, Ohio, Miami, Kent and Bowling Green 
State Universities. 

Suggestions for the new council were made by 
Dr. A. H. Upham, president of Miami, “to eco- 
ordinate in a sound and sensible way the activi- 
ties and policies of the five state universities, 
avoiding unwise, unnecessary and uneconomical 
duplications of instructional program, person- 
nel and physical plant.” 

The first action of the new council has been to 
unanimously approve a statement of objective 
to the effect that 


The conclusion is inescapable and must be frankly 
faced by all concerned that the State of Ohio can 
not and should not embark upon the impossible pur- 
pose to build five equally large, highly specialized 
and all-equivalent universities worthy of comparison 
with the single, outstanding state universities in 
surrounding states. 


The council will meet four times a year, at 
least, and the next session will be held at the 
call of Dr. McPherson, after representatives of 
the various institutions have had opportunity to 
consider the next steps in carrying out the pro- 
gram of coordination. 

One of the problems for joint consideration 
has been the building needs of the various uni- 
versities. Toward that end the council asked 
Mr. Dargusch, an Ohio State trustee, to draft 
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proposed legislation which would permit the 


state universities to issue bonds for the con- 
struction of new buildings and to pledge certain 
student fees and other resources for the retire- 
ment of such bonds and the payment of interest 
on them. 

The council membership, it is provided, will 
include one trustee, the president and the busi- 
ness manager of each of the five universities. 
Dr. J. L. Morrill, vice-president of Ohio State, 
has been named non-member secretary. Presi- 
dents who are ex-officio members include Dr. 
McPherson, of Ohio State; Dr. 
Miami; Dr. Herman G. James, of Ohio; Dr. 


Karl C. Leebrick, of Kent, and Dr. H. B. Wil- 


liams, of Bowling Green. 


ACTIVITIES OF PRINCETON PH:D.’S 

THE annual report of Professor Luther P. 
Eisenhart, as dean of the graduate school at 
Princeton University, shows that of the fifty-two 
men who received the degree of doctor of phi- 
losophy from Princeton University in 1938 all 
except one, who is at present inactive because of 
illness, have received employment or have been 
awarded advanced scholarships. Thirty-three 
have teaching positions in this country or abroad 
—three as associate professors, four as assistant 
One 
graduate, not included among the teachers, is a 
representative of the Ministry of the Interior 
of Iran, in charge of rural improvement in 
Teheran. Another is a minister of the church. 
Eight are continuing with academic study and 


professors and twenty-six as instructors. 


eight others are in research or in other positions 
with industrial concerns. 

Those who are teaching are at King’s College, 
Cambridge, England, the Theological Seminary 
in Budapest, the University of Western Ontario 
in Canada, Stanford University in California 
and at a number of eastern and midwestern in- 
stitutions in the United States. Cornell, Har- 
vard, North Carolina State, Princeton and Pur- 
due have engaged two men each. All except two 
of these teachers are in college and university 
work; two are at preparatory schools. 

The report also shows that during the last 
year less than one fifth of the limited enrolment 
at the Graduate College consisted of Princeton 
graduates. The 269 men enrolled received their 
undergraduate education at 110 different colleges 
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and universities, including twenty-one foreign 
institutions. Princeton provided 58, Dartmouth 
9, Harvard 8, Yale 7, Wesleyan 6, Cambridge 4 
and Oxford 3. 


SALARIES OF LIBRARY WORKERS IN 
NEW YORK CITY 

Mayor LaGuarpiA and members of New York 
City’s Council have received a report on the 
status of librarians in the city that ineludes 
recommendations for substantial salary adjust- 
ments for library employees and a new scheme 
of library service. The report is from the Citi- 
zen’s Committee on the Status of Librarians of 
the City of New York, which was organized in 
1929 at the suggestion of the United Parents 
Associations of New York City and composed of 
“a private group of taxpayers, dedicated to the 
express purpose of finding a solution to the eco- 
nomic problems confronting the public libra- 
rians in New York City.” The committee re- 
ports that the results of its study have made it 
evident that New York City librarians are paid 
on a sub-professional basis, and that their eco- 
nomic level is far below that of teachers and 
other comparable groups; and that this situation 
is not warranted by the amount of professional 
training required of librarians, a college de- 
gree and one year of training school being a pre- 
requisite for entrance. The committee makes 
four recommendations: (1) That the city take 
immediate steps to eliminate the present prac- 
tice of filling positions of one grade by staff 
members of a lower grade without concomitant 
compensation; (2) that immediate automatic 
salary increments be established, annual in- 
creases of $240 being suggested for members of 
the administrative staff and $120 for all other 
employees; (3) that a clear distinction be made 
between professional and clerical library work- 
ers, and (4) that the salaries of all employees 
of the publie libraries of New York City, paid 
out of public funds, be so adjusted as to be 
brought into proper relationship with salaries 
received by other employees paid by the city 
who have comparable responsibilities and simi- 
lar requirements in education and experience, in 
consonance with the city’s agreement to main- 
tain these libraries in “adequate” fashion and 
to enable librarians to maintain a standard of 
living in keeping with their professional 
position. 
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TEACHER TRAINING AT CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 

BEGINNING this autumn, a new five-year cur- 
rienlum for the training of teachers, leading to 
the degree of master of education, will be initi- 
ated by the Graduate School of Education of 
Cornell University, of which Dr. Julian E. But- 
terworth is director. 

The five-year plan was adopted by the faculty 
f the school on February 4, 1938. A committee 


0 
A 


appointed by the president surveyed the whole 
field of teacher-training and has just formu- 
lated the program. The new professional de- 
vree will be administered by the Graduate 
School of Edueation under the jurisdiction of 
the Graduate Sehool of the university. 

New courses will be introduced furnishing an 
integrated understanding of the theory and prae- 


tise of education. Proficiency in subject-matter 


will be stressed, and eandidates will be carefully 
tested at regular intervals to determine their 
fitness to become teachers. 

It is believed that the professional activities 
and materials of the new curriculum will pro- 
mote during the student’s training period a 
broadening and deepening understanding of 


rrowing boys and girls. 

New courses include a study of human growth 
ind development involving coordinated and 
ilapted courses in biology and psychology; so- 
‘ial foundations of education; an integrated 
course in the art of teaching; a study of school 
organization ineluding extra-instruetional and 
professional relations and problems, and two 
seminars in the fifth year on the philosophy of 
education and in problems of teaching. 

The candidate’s fitness for teaching 
judged during the training program by general 
iitelleetual ability and alertness, general schol- 
arship, Scholarship in the fields in which the stu- 
dent plans to teach, physical fitness, emotional 
stability, interest in teaching and desirable per- 
sonal and social qualities. General ability in the 
use of English will be an important test of fit- 
ess. Range of voeabulary, ability to organize 
and express ordinary ideas in correct, straight- 
‘orward English, ability to read silently with 
comprehension and ability to read and to speak 


with 


will be 


ease and expression will be some of the 
igs expected of the prospective teacher. 

| During the first year the student will confine 

‘imself to general eultural subjects. In the see- 

ond year, a tentative selection will be made of 
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students who seem to be fitted for the teaching 
profession. These will be guided in the choice 
of teaching fields and in the planning of courses 
of study. 

A further rating of the student will be made 
before the third year and will be based on a 
period of at least two weeks to be spent by the 
student in planned observation and study in a 
school and its community. 

Those who survive this second period of se- 
lection will be judged finally as to their fitness 
for teaching in the second term of the fourth 
year. At the end of this period the student will 
be awarded the appropriate baccalaureate de- 
gree and then will engage in work on the gradu- 
ate level. The degree of master of education 
will be conferred on the completion of the five- 
year program. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF DR. PRES- 
COTT AS PROFESSOR OF EDU- 
CATION AT THE UNIVER- 

SITY OF CHICAGO 

THE appointment of Dr. Daniel A. Prescott, 
professor of education at Rutgers University and 
head of the division of human growth, Commis- 
of Teacher Education of the 
Council on Education, as professor of education 
at the University of Chicago has been announced 
by President Robert M. Hutchins. 

Dr. Prescott will teach one quarter of the year 
at the university, and spend the other three 
quarters at the university directing a teacher- 
training project for the American Council on 
His teaching quarter this year will 


sion American 


EKdueation. 
be in the summer, when he will give two courses, 
“Emotion and the Educative Process” and “The 
Growth and Development of Adolescents.” 

The American Council on Edueation has ap- 
propriated $200,000 for Dr. Preseott’s work as 
head of the Division of Human Growth and 
teacher-training 


Development, a part of its 


project. He will assemble into a central col- 
lection at the University of Chicago all materials 
made available through research on adolescents 
with reference to their emotional, physical and 
mental development. No such collection is now 
available. 

During the next three years, leading psycholo- 
gists from teacher-training institutions of the 
country will go to Chicago in groups of thirty 
or forty to become acquainted with this mate- 
rial and develop it into courses for their own 
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use in the preparation of teachers. This work 
will be guided by Dr. Prescott and his staff. 
The two summer quarter courses are part of this 
Dr. Prescott studied at Tufts Col- 
receiving his 


program. 
lege and Harvard University, 
master’s and doctor’s degrees from Harvard. 
From 1923 to 1926 he was on the Harvard fac- 
ulty, going to Europe in 1926 on a research ap- 
pointment. He taught a year at the Rousseau 
Institute, Geneva, before becoming professor of 
education at Rutgers University in 1928. 


FACULTY APPOINTMENTS AND PRO- 
MOTIONS AT YALE UNIVERSITY 

RicHarD C. CARROLL, secretary of the Bureau 
of Appointments at Yale University, has been 
appointed assistant dean of Yale College. In 
making the announcement President Seymour 
said: “The office to which Mr. Carroll is ap- 
pointed is a new one in Yale College. It is 
proposed to consolidate in the hands of the 
assistant dean work that has been done during 
the past ten years by part-time officers for the 
sophomores, juniors and seniors. The members 
of the faculty who have been holding the posi- 
tions as class officers have done their tasks ad- 
mirably and faithfully in the time they could 
afford to give to the administrative business of 
the college. They will return to their depart- 
ments to resume their teaching and research with 
the gratitude of the faculty and the administra- 
The new assistant dean will 
assume office in September, 1939, with a splendid 


tion for their work. 


record of achievement in administering the ap- 
pointments to undergraduate scholarships and 
bursary positions in the university.” 

Mr. Carroll was graduated from Yale College 
in the elass of 1932. As an undergraduate he 
held a Boston Yale Club Scholarship four years. 
Since his graduation he has studied in the Yale 
School in the 


studies and has been associated with the Brown 


Graduate division of general 
of Appointments. 

In addition several faculty appointments and 
Professor N. Bur- 


serving part time 


promotions have been made. 
ton Paradise, who has been 
as registrar of Yale College, will at the end of 
the year become associate curator of manuscripts 
in the University Library. He will continue his 
teaching of English as before. 

Two members of the faculty of the Yale 
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Divinity School have been promoted from asso- 
ciate to full professorships. Dr. Paul H. Vieth 
has been appointed Horace Bushnell professor 
of Christian nurture and Dr. Clarence P. Shedd 
has been appointed Stephen Merrell Clement 
professor of Christian methods. Professor Vieth, 
who has just been elected chairman of the Edu- 
cational Commission of the International Council 
of Religious Education, has been appointed to 
the chair left vacant by the death of Professor 
Robert Seneca Smith. He was appointed to the 
Yale faculty in 1931. Professor Shedd is a 
member of the National Committee of the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement of the United States. 
He recently published “The Church Follows its 
Students.” 

Dr. Harold St. John, professor of botany and 
head of the department of botany at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, has been named Bishop Mu- 
seum visiting professor of botany for the college 
year 1939-40. 


THE CLEVELAND MEETING OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 
COMMISSION 

PRESIDENT JOHN A. SEXSON, president of the 
American Association of School Administrators, 
which will meet in Cleveland from February 25 
to March 2, has based the program on the find- 
ings and pronouncements of the Educational 
Policies Commission. In addition to the pro- 
gram itself there will be special features of 
interest to consultants, as well as to others in 


attendance. These are: 


Special Exhibits. There will be a graphic exhibit 
of the commission’s pronouncements located in 
Room D in the large hall, directly beneath the arena, 
Cleveland Public Auditorium. 

Informal Conferences. <A series of small informal 
conferences on various aspects of ‘‘ Educational 
Planning and Policy-making’’ have been scheduled. 
These discussions will be guided by well-known edu- 
cational leaders. 

Summarization and Implementation. A new fea 
ture of the convention will be a panel meeting on 
Thursday, March 2, at 2:15 P.M., summarizing 
major ideas and questions brought out during the 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. 8. Com- 


missioner of Education and a member of the Edu- 
Those 


convention. 


cational Policies Commission, will preside. 
attending this final session will receive a well-devel- 
oped, printed summary of the convention. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Rev. Dr. Epgcak GRAHAM GAMMON has 
been offered the presidency of Hampden-Sydney 
College, Va., to sueceed Dr. Joseph D. Eggles- 
ton, who tendered his resignation several months 
ago after reaching the age of seventy years. Dr. 
Eeeleston had been president since 1919. 


Tue Rev. THomas F. Fiynn, dean of Teach- 
ers College at St. John’s University, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been appointed vice-president of the 
university, to replace Rev. Edward Sellman, 
who last Oetober became the superior at St. Vin- 
eent’s Seminary, Germantown, Pa. 


Tue Rev. JacK FINEGAN, minister of the 
Ames Chureh of Christ for the past five years, 
has been appointed professor and head of re- 
lizious education at Iowa State College. 


Dr. FrrepA WUNDERLICH, a German exile and 
the only woman member of the Graduate Fac- 
ulty of Politieal and Social Science of the New 
School for Social Research, New York City, has 
been eleeted by her colleagues dean of the fae- 
ulty for the aeademie year 1939-40. Dr. Wun- 
derlich, who came to this country in 1933, had 
been a member of the Council of Berlin and of 
the Landtag of Prussia, the first woman judge in 
the Reich Supreme Court for Social Welfare, 
director of the Bureau for Social Poliey, pro- 
fessor of economies at the Voeational Pedagogic 
Institute in Berlin and editor of Soziale Prazis, 
a leading sociologieal journal. 


Dr. EuMER C. Darina, principal of the Keo- 
kuk, Iowa, Senior High School, became chair- 
man of the departments of education and voea- 

al edueation at the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College at Fargo on January 1, with gen- 
eral supervision over the teacher training activi- 


tiles at the institution. 
Warts, since 1912 dean of 


Rautey L, the 


School of Agriculture and direetor of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Pennsylvania 
St 


tate College, retired on January 1. 


fom L. Popgsoy, executive assistant to the 


president of the University of New Mexico, has 
een appointed assistant to Aubrey Williams, 
“rector of the National Youth Administration. 
He left on February 1 for Washington, D. C. 
Lecturers in the Department of Edueation 


at the summer school of the University of Cali- 
fornia, of which Dr. R. G. Gettell is dean, include 
William G. Carr, of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education 
ciation; Howard A. Dawson, director of Rural 
Service of the National Education Association ; 
Paul L. Dengler, director of the Austro-Amer- 
ican Institute of Education; Walter C. Eells, 
executive secretary of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges; Frank N. Freeman, of the 
University of Chicago; Julia L. Hahn, division 
supervising principal, Washington, D. C.; James 
M. McCallister, director of personnel, Herzl 
Junior College, Chicago; George D. Stoddard, 
of the State University of Iowa; Amanda Pinto 
de Labarea Hubertson, Chilean professor and 
writer, and Winifred V. Richmond, psycholo- 
gist, St. Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
Lecturers from the California State Department 
of Edueation will be John C. Beswick, Mabel 
Farrington Gifford, Helen Heffernan, Lillian B. 
Hill, Ira W. Kibby, George C. Mann, Ivan R. 
Waterman and others. 


Asso- 


Mrs. CAROLINE DurIEUX, a member of the 
faculty of Neweomb College School of Art, has 
been appointed state director of the Federal art 
project of the Works Progress Administration, 
succeeding Gideon T. Stanton, who resigned sev- 
eral weeks ago. She 
nection with the school. 


will maintain her con- 


Bruce A. FInpLay, manager of the convention 
department of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
city of Los Angeles and formerly an assistant 
superintendent of schools, has been appointed by 
the Board of Edueation director in charge of 
He 


will direct the compilation and disbursement of 


visual edueation for the city school system. 


all visual education equipment—films, pictures, 


exhibits, displays—used to supplement text- 


books. 


Dana R. Tyson has been appointed landscape 
architect of the State of California. He is a 
graduate of the University of California, and for 
a number of years had been connected with the 
park department of the city of Los Angeles. In 
his new position he will be in charge of the land- 
scape work of state institutions, with the ex- 
ception of the campuses of the University of 
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California and of Capitol Park. One of his first 
tasks will be the setting out of the landscape for 
the new Santa Barbara State College. 


THE decoration of Commander of the Legion 
of Honor on February 15 was presented to 
President Charles Seymour, of Yale University, 
by Charles de Fontnouvelle, French Consul Gen- 
eral in New York, on behalf of the Government 
of France. 

Dr. Rurus M. Jones and Clarence E. Pickett, 
respectively chairman and executive director of 
the American Friends’ Service Committee, were 
the joint recipients of the annual Philadelphia 
Award at the Academy of Musie on February 
20. Presentation of the award, amounting to 
$5,000 to each, was made in recognition of their 
“work in behalf of humanity and peace.” Dr. 
Jones taught for seven years in the public sec- 
ondary schools of Pennsylvania, and later for 
forty-one years taught philosophy and ethies 
at Haverford College. He was a trustee of Bryn 
Mawr College for forty years and for twenty 
years, from 1916 until 1936, was elected annu- 
ally president of the board. 


A youtH fellowship of the American Youth 
Congress, an award to further the study and 
practice of Democratic citizenship among young 
people, was dedicated by Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt at a dinner given in her honor in New 
York City on February 21. 

THE faculty of the Washington Square Col- 
lege of New York University gave a dinner on 
February 17 in honor of Dr. Charles Maxwell 
McConn, dean of the college. Chancellor Harry 
Woodburn Chase was one of the speakers. 


GrorGe J. MILLER, professor of geography of 
State Teachers College, Mankato, Minn., and 
editor of The Journal of Geography, was 
granted the Distinguished Service Award at the 
December meeting of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers held in Boston. The award 
was in recognition of his contributions to the 
advancement of geographie education during the 
past quarter century. 

EarLE DIE, of Maplewood, Mo., was elected 
president of the Department of Superintendence 
at the recent annual meeting of the Missouri 


State Teachers Association. 


THE Board of Directors of the Association of 
American Colleges at a called meeting held in 
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the headquarters office on January 26, voted to 
hold the next annual meeting in Philadelphia 
on January 11 and 12, 1940. Under instructions 
from the last annual meeting, the board ap- 
pointed a new Commission on Publie Relations; 
this commission will consist of President Francis 
P. Gaines, of Washington and Lee University, 
chairman; Vice-president J. W. Lowes, of Har- 
vard University; President William E. Weld, 
of Wells College; Professor George H. Johnson, 
of Catholic University, and President John L. 
Seaton, of Albion College. This new commis- 
sion will represent the association in the imme- 
diate future in such matters as the relation of 
the colleges to the Social Security Act and to 
the National Youth Administration. 


THE National Council of Chief State School 
Officers have elected the following officers for 
the coming year: H. E. Hendrix, Arizona, 
chairman of the executive committee; M. D. Col- 
lins, Georgia, vice-chairman; Mrs. Inez Johnson 
Lewis, Colorado, secretary, and Colin English, 
Florida; Sidney B. Hall, Virginia; Bertram E. 
Packard, Maine; Walter F. Dexter, California; 
Floyd I. MeMurray, Indiana, and L. A. Woods, 
Texas, members of the executive committee. 


It is reported in The New York Times that 
Van Cauwelaert, editor of the paper Standaard, 
has been elected the first president of the Flemish 
Academy of Science, Letters and Fine Arts, 
which, together with the Flemish Academy of 
Medicine, has just been inaugurated in the pres- 
ence of King Leopold III at the Palais des 
Academies at Brussels. This is regarded as a 
victory of Flemish culture, but it is regretted 
by some that there should be two distinct acad- 
emies of letters for Belgium, one Freneh and the 
other Flemish. 


Dr. J. C. Furprrn, dean of the Medical School 
of the University of Virginia, died on February 
16 at the age of sixty-one years. 

JoHN Maurice MANNING, who was associated 
with the Catholic School Commission in Montreal 
for twenty years and was its director of studies 
for ten years, died on February 16 at the age of 
fifty-nine years. 

GopFREY IsaAac Howarp Lioyp, associate pro- 
fessor of political economy at the University of 
Toronto from 1909 to 1915, died on February ?. 

Miss Louisa O. BLEECKER, head of the cata- 
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logue department of the Elizabeth, N. J., Public 
Library, died on February 15. She had been 
librarian at Madison, N. J., before joining the 
staff of the Elizabeth library twenty-six years 
Dr. CLARK ANSLEY, head of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press and editor of the “Columbia Ency- 
clopedia,” died on February 14. He was sixty- 
nine years old. He was head of the department 
of English at the State University of Iowa from 
1899 until 1917 and dean of the College of Fine 
Arts at the university from 1911 to 1915. 


WitiiaM A. DiLu, associate professor of jour- 
nalism and publicity director of the University 
of Kansas, died on February 8 at the age of fifty- 
seven years. 

Hin Wone, until 1934 head of the School of 
Journalism of Yenching University, Peiping, 
died at Hongkong on February 15. He was 
called the dean of China’s American-trained 
newspaper men. 

THE new gymnasium of the New Mexico State 
College, built at a cost of $65,000, has been 
named, by unanimous vote of the board of re- 
gents, the Williams Gymnasium in honor of 
Dan W. Williams, of Las Cruces, who has 
served as president of the board. It has also 
been voted to name one of the men’s dormitories 
in honor of Dr. Harry L. Kent, formerly presi- 
dent, who served as head of the college for twelve 
vears. Dr. Kent is now on the administrative 
staff of Texas Technological College at Lubbock. 


Tue Will Rogers Memorial Commission has 
given the University of California at Los An- 
geles $125,000 to establish a Will Rogers me- 
morial scholarship fund for handicapped stu- 
dents. The board of regents has formally ac- 
cepted the gift, which will be used to employ 
medical and other treatment for registered 
students. 

Il. B. Buruer, formerly director of the Inter- 
national Labor Office at Geneva, has been ap- 
pointed Alfred Marshall lecturer at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge for the year 1939-40. 


PRESIDENT Epwarp ©, Exxiorr, of Purdue 
liversity, has returned from Manila, where 
since last September he has been serving as ad- 
viser to the Commonwealth Government for the 
reorganization of the University of the Philip- 


pu eS, 


' 
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Dr. SAMUEL VAN VALKENBURG, professor of 
political geography at Clark University, is leav- 
ing in April on a three-months leave of absence 
to make a study of conditions in southeastern 
Europe. He will study the potential boundary 
changes which seem likely to be made and he 
will seek to discover the precise influence, eco- 
nomie and political, that Nazi Germany and 
Fascist Italy exert on that sector of Europe. 


Dr. T. Lynn Smirn, head of the department 
of sociology of the Louisiana State University, 
has been granted leave of absence for the 1939 
summer session to conduct a social and economic 
survey of Central and South American countries. 
His survey will be in furtherance of the pro- 
gram initiated last summer, for the promotion 
of greater cooperation between the Americas. 
A school of Pan-American agriculture, to oper- 
ate as a unit of the College of Agriculture of 
the Louisiana State University, is now in prog- 
ress of organization and, it is expected, will be 
opened with the 1939-40 session. Representa- 
tives of Central and South American govern- 
ments are cooperating in the organization of the 
school. A conference with representatives of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture is to be 
held at the university within a few weeks as a 
further aid in organizing the school. 


Dr. JAMES T. SHOTWELL, professor of history 
at Columbia University and director of the Divi- 
sion of Economies and History of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, gave the 
principal address on February 22 at the annual 
commemoration day exercises of the Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

EDUCATION is being used to fight unemploy- 
ment in England. Workers whose trades are 
slack are being trained in other trades where the 
demand is greater. A staff correspondent re- 
ports in the Christian Science Monitor that there 
are now 10,000 workers of all ages in govern- 
ment training centers and instructional camps. 
Many young workers who might otherwise have 
spent months trying to sell their labor in over- 
filled markets are now able to offer their special- 
ized training in a technical craft, such as coach 
building, engineering or welding. The training 
centers are said to be highly successful. 

THE International Advisory Committee of the 


World Congress on Recreation and Leisure Time 
opened a three-day conference on February 6 in 
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London. The delegates were welcomed by the 
National Fitness Council for England and Wales 
on behalf of the British Government and held 
their meetings at the Board of Education. At 
the first meeting held on February 6 the Prime 
Minister received the members of the committee 
and in the evening they were the guests of the 
government at a banquet at the Savoy Hotel, 
when Mr. Elliot, minister of health, presided. 
On February 7, at noon, the King received the 
delegates at Buckingham Palace, and in the eve- 
ning they attended a government reception at 
Lancaster House, when Lord De La Warr, presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, received the 
guests. On February 8 the International Ad- 
visory Committee was entertained at luncheon 
by the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House. The 
purpose of the International Advisory Com- 
mittee is to arrange for and plan the meetings 
of the World Congress on Recreation and Leisure 
There have so far been three of these 
meetings. The fourth is to be held in 1940, and 
it is one of the purposes of this International 
Advisory Committee’s conference to fix the place 
and date and to arrange the agenda and pro- 
The committee’s conference in 


Time. 


gram of events. 
London was attended by the president, Mr. Gus- 
tavus Town Kirby, of New York, and by dele- 
gates from nearly twenty countries. Through- 
out their visit they were the guests of the British 
Government. 

AN Press dispatch dated from 
Rome on February 16 states that the Fascist 
school 


Associated 


Grand Council has approved a new 
charter which states that “in the Fascist order 
the scholastic age and the political age coincide” 
and that the edueation of Fascist youth “looks 
to their moral and cultural formation and, in 
harmony with the educational ends of the G. I. 


L., Italian Fascist youth organization, to their 
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political and war-like preparations.” The indi- 
vidual would go to school at least from the 
fourth to the fourteenth year, with membership 
in the G. I. L. during that period and until the 
age of twenty-one years. University students 
must belong to the G. U. F., Fascist university 
student organization. 


AccorpInG to an Associated Press dispateh, 
the German Minister of Education, Bernhard 
Rust, closed the School of Theology of the Uni- 
versity of Munich on February 17, after differ- 
ences with the Cardinal over appointment to the 
faculty of Professor Barion, formerly of the 
Braunsberg, East Prussia, Roman Catholic 
Academy. About eighteen hundred students 
were affected by the closing. It was stated that 
Professor Barion was given his chair without 
consultation with Cardinal Faulhaber, and that 
consent of the Archbishop was necessary under 
the concordat. The Cardinal forbade students 
to attend his classes, and the boycott lasted 
through the winter term, now closed. The off- 
cial German news agency, the “Deutsches Nach- 
richtenburo,” said that Dr. Rust, “with full 
knowledge and consent” of Hanns Kerrl, Min- 
ister for Church Affairs, had issued the closing 
order for the following reasons: The Minister 
of Education acting with all the regular formali- 
ties, had called a professor from the Catholic 
faculty of another university to Munich. The 
minister further granted a leetureship in the 
same faculty to another professor. This mea- 
sure induced the diocesan bishop (Cardinal 
Faulhaber) to forbid students of Catholic the- 
ology to attend the respective lectures, thereby 
boycotting the fruitful labor of the faculty. He 
(the Cardinal) thus, without legal justification, 
interfered with the freedom of science and with 
the government’s controlling power regarding 
education. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


CRITICISM OF RECENT CRITICISM OF 
TEACHER TRAINING 

THE issue of ScHoot AND Society for Sep- 
tember 24 contained an article by H. Rogosin, 
entitled “Recent Criticisms of Teacher Train- 
ing.” He quotes the statements of a number of 
critics who feel that our present system of 
teacher training is out of joint. Heading the list 
of quoted criticisms is one written by President 


Alan Valentine, of the University of Rochester. 
Perhaps we can express our point of view by 
considering the attack of this one eritie rather 
than attempting to consider the criticisms of the 
whole list of erities mentioned by Mr. Rogosin. 
The quotation is taken from an article published 
in the July, 1938, issue of the Educational Ree- 
ord. In the article, President Valentine makes 
some very strong and uncompromising state 
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ments of condemnation of our present system of 
teacher training and blames it for a greater share 
of our ills in edueation. The present writer dis- 
agrees with a number of President Valentine’s 
contentions and proposes to say so in as direct 
a form as President Valentine has used in pre- 
senting his point of view. Any one who has read 
President Valentine’s article knows that he has 
ealled a spade a spade. We see no reason, then, 
why we should use the term “shovel.” 

To begin with, I should like to say that I am in 
hearty sympathy with President Valentine’s con- 
tention that teachers in the secondary schools 
should be well informed in content subjects which 
they propose to teach. This point of view doubt- 
less will be sanctioned by many and opposed by 
only a relatively few. But there are those who 
feel that President Valentine has done the cause 
which he champions more harm than good. 
Some of his statements leave him, and incidently 
his cause, too vulnerable at many places. 

In the first place he assumes to speak for the 
liberal arts colleges and represent their point of 
view. But so far as any one can learn from the 
article, he expresses only his own point of view. 

President Valentine says: “If education is 
what I think it is, then school teachers are not 
getting enough of it for their own good, and not 
enough to justify turning them loose upon boys 
Poor teachers will literally be the 
death of us, for if qualitative standards in 


and girls. 


schools continue to decline, we who depend on 
their produet will have to lower our standards or 
give up altogether.” President Valentine may 
be right when he says in effect that the institu- 
tions or edueators at the higher level must lower 
their standards or give up altogether. I think 
he is right if by lowering standards is meant that 
the colleges must accept students who know less 
about a few subjects than they did previously 
and as a consequence are less able to carry ad- 
vanced work along a few very narrow lines. 
That the high-school graduates of former years 
knew more about the world in which they lived 
than do the graduates of to-day is still a debat- 
able question. But if it should be proven that 
present graduates do know much less in every 
way than did the graduates of former years, we 
could, I think, still legitimately believe that the 
‘olution which President Valentine offers is 
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entirely too simple to meet the needs of a prob- 
lem so complex. 

Enormous increases in enrolment in secondary 
schools have occurred in the past few years. 
Enrolment in high schools for the year 1937-38 
is estimated at more than six and one-half mil- 
lion, an increase of 53 per cent. since 1929-30. 
The increase has been concentrated in the age 
groups fifteen to nineteen. Further, the propor- 
tion of the group (ages 15-19) who are in school 
increased from approximately 50 per cent. in 
1930 to 70 per cent. in 1936. That is to say, 70 
per cent. of our youth included in the age group 
are now in high school, representing all classes 
and conditions of society. Roughly stated, there 
are fifteen secondary school students for every 
one in 1890. If President Valentine can believe 
that this great mass of young people can be put 
through our public schools without lowering 
standards or at least changing them, then he has 
an optimism that may be admired perhaps, but 
not taken seriously for practical purposes. 

President Valentine condemns the schools for 
being poorer qualitatively than they were before 
the war and says they are poorer qualitatively 
because we have concentrated on quantitative 
problems. Will President Valentine please tell 
us how we could have avoided or can now avoid 
these quantitative problems. The schools and 
teachers did not ask for these problems. They 
were thrust upon the schools by society. Society 
could not avoid them either. Society had to 
choose whether it would send its youth to school 
or to jail. Perhaps society made a mistake by 
choosing the former. If so, let’s make an issue 
of that and see what can be done about it. 

There are still other aspects of the complexity 
and increased difficulty of the task of the publie 
Significant and far-reaching social, eco- 
nomie and political changes have already oc- 
It is obvious that 


schools. 


curred or are in the process. 
education can not remain unaffected by these 
changes. Moreover, the schools are now asked to 


assume many important responsibilities which 
only a few decades ago were borne by the home 
and the church and other agencies of society. 

President Valentine says: “The main trouble 
with teacher education and hence with school 


education is clear: it is not good enough. It is 
not good enough because in general teachers are 
not good enough.” The main trouble with educa- 
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tion, then, says President Valentine, is the wrong 
type of teacher training. Teacher training is 
wrong because those preparing to teach take 
courses in education rather than some other type 
But he 


courses are good. 


course. admits that some education 
Only courses in educational 
psychology and practice teaching are worthless. 
Thus, eliminate these courses and put some con- 
tent courses in their place and at least our main 
problem in education to-day will be solved. One 
finds it difficult not to envy President Valentine. 
One who believes such must live in a happier 
world than the one in publie school work, who is 
foreed to wrestle with the vast problems of edu- 
cation, both quantitative and qualitative, which 
have been suddenly thrust upon him. 

President Valentine is disturbed because the 
educational ship has bogged down a bit; so are 
we all. But with so many leaks from the bottom 
and from the sides, and with so much unexpected 
freight dumped on its decks, it could hardly be 
otherwise. The old craft may sink; it may even 
now be sinking; who knows? But if so, it will do 
little good to eurse the man at the wheel. If 
President Valentine thinks he knows the solu- 
tion to our educational ills and if the solution is 
so easily arrived at as he indicates, he might 
sarry on an experiment to prove his point. 
Money for almost any respectable experiment in 
His experi- 
ment should be simple and if it turns out as well 
as he predicts it would, the educational world 


would be inexpressibly indebted to him. 


education is available these days. 


President Valentine consigns educational psy- 


chology to Limbo without a hearing and without 
To attempt 
to damn edueational psychology by merely say- 


giving any reason for his judgment. 


ing that it is “certainly not education and fre- 
quently not psychology” is a clever gibe, to be 
sure, and may do something to discredit educa- 
tional psychology in the minds of those who know 
nothing about it. But if one is writing merely 
to show his cleverness, he need not stop with edu- 
cational psychology; he might go on to say that 
home economics is neither economies nor home- 
making; that political science is neither polities 
nor science; or indeed that so-called “liberal arts” 
But one 
may be clever without being convincing to those 
who take the trouble to think about the matter. 
What good reason is there for believing that 


education is neither liberal nor artistie. 
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educational psychology is only a hoecus-pocus as 
he implies it is? Edueational psychology is 
based on the simple assumption that “we must 
learn the child before we can teach him most 
effectively.” Its basic hypothesis is that we can 
not know “what to teach, how to teach, nor when 
to teach” until we know whom we are teaching. 
What, then, is the basis of President Valentine’s 
condemnation of it? Why should he or we or 
any one assume that the study of humans in itself 
is any less scholarly, any less scientific, any less 
socially beneficial than the study of any other 
animate or inanimate object. Those who are 
devoting time to the study of educational psy- 
chology would be indebted to President Valentine 
if he would answer some of these questions. 

Practice teaching comes in for its share of 
condemnation by President Valentine. 
kinds of practice teaching may not be worth 
much. As a matter of fact all of it may be very 
poor as it is now administered, but President 
Valentine attacks the whole principle and theory 
of practice teaching and by so doing leaves him- 
self quite vulnerable, I think. Why is it, we ask 
President Valentine, that an Egyptologist may 
go to Egypt; the geologists to the streams and 
mountains to see strata of rock in the process of 
change and formation; a biologist to another con- 
tinent in search of bugs; a linguist to the ends 
of the earth to see a language in the making; 
the botanist to the fields to see growing plants, 
and we laud all this as highly acceptable scholarly 
pursuits; but when a prospective teacher of chil- 
dren and young people of high-school age goes 
out to where children are learning and teachers 
of children are teaching, he somehow lowers the 
respectability of himself and his institution and 
degrades scholarship. 

President Valentine attacks state departments 
of education for their teacher certification re- 
quirements and then adds: “They could study to 
advantage the experience of college admission 
officers who have found that flexibility in ad- 
mission requirements produces better material 
for colleges than rigid adherence to detailed re- 
A student whose col- 
lege or university believes him without question 
to be admirably qualified to teach should be given 
a chance in the publie schools even though he 
has not satisfied the present fixed professional 
requirements.” It is difficult to ascertain from 


Certain 


quirements for admission. 
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such a statement whether President Valentine 
meant to be humorous or serious. Any study of 
the admission requirements of colleges and uni- 
versities, as to their rigidity or flexibility com- 
pared with the requirements of teacher certifica- 
‘i in authorities, will, I think, cause one to wonder 
whether or not President Valentine meant to 
have us take him seriously. Will the college 
admission officers aceept just any one whom 
hich-school authorities think is qualified regard- 
less of any other stipulations? To ask such a 
question is to answer it. The admission require- 
ments have been made a bit more flexible by ad- 
mission officers during the past few years, but 
in many instanees this has been done not because 
the admission officers had come to think of such 
as desirable educational policy but in self-defense 
when high-school principals and parents brought 
such pressure upon them that they could not do 
otherwise and survive. Even yet when admis- 
sion officers get together, they do not brag about 
the flexibility of their requirements. If for any 
reason they have been foreed to depart from the 
straight and narrow path, they usually keep it 
us seeret as possible. 

President Valentine says that the present pre- 
scribed curriculum of teacher training does not 
ttract but repels the capable young men and 
women and attraets the timid and mediocre. 
This is a strong assertion and a disturbing one 
So disturbed was I by the state- 
ment that [ went to the records at the institution 
which I represent. The liberal arts college which 
| have been trying to serve for the past fifteen 
years has a graduating elass of from 125 to 140 
each year. About one third of each graduating 
class meet the state requirements for a teacher 
certificate, which is twenty semester hours of 
credit in professional education subjects. The 
teachers in last year’s graduating class had an 
average intelligence score 7 per cent. higher than 
the average of their class. Moreover, the last 
year’s senior elass took four general achievement 
tests In content subjects at the end of their four 
years of college work. We found the teachers 
comparing very favorably on the tests, notwith- 
standing the faet that nearly one sixth of their 
‘ime had been spent taking teacher-training 
courses. We find their average score only 2 per 
nt. lower than the average score of the group 
! seniors not preparing to teach. The difference 


it is true. 


oO 
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here is lightly in favor of those not preparing to 
teach, it is true. 
out something to show for the time spent in the 
study of education and problems closely related 
thereto. The teachers took an objective compre- 
hensive examination in education which required 
three hours and thirty-five minutes to administer. 
On this test they made large scores, whereas the 
other group of seniors, had they been required to 
take the test, would have made scores that were 
almost negligible. No one has yet shown that 
what is learned in connection with the study of 
education is any less valuable than what is 
learned in the more traditional subjects. 

Most of us, I think, are in favor of doing what- 
ever can be done to improve the quality of those 
who enter the teaching profession. I believe 
that much has been done in the last two decades 
to improve the quality of candidates for teacher’s 
certificates. I also believe that the agencies most 
responsible for this improvement are the state 


But the teachers were not with- 


departments of public instruction and the cer- 
tification officers. Without doubt, we who work 
in liberal arts colleges can be most effective in 
contributing to the cause of raising the quality 
of teachers in the publie schools if we work with 
and not against the state departments of public 
instruction. 

President Valentine says that teaching will 
not be a noble vocation so long as teachers are 
scrambling for advancement in terms of trivial 
credits on a state-built paper adding machine. 
President Valentine ought to know that if state 
departments are practising bad habits along this 
line they are the habits which were learned from 
the colleges. If state certifying agencies were 
to present their requirements in any other form 
except in terms of a certain number of credits 
they would hardly be understood by college 
officials, who, so far as we know, are still for 
the most part stating their qualifications for 
graduation in terms of adding machine credits. 
Colleges elect to Phi Beta Kappa, award honors, 
high honors and highest honors and bestow most 
of their prizes on the bases of adding machine 
credits. Such a system has its glaring faults, 
no doubt, but why should colleges condemn an- 
other agency for practices which the colleges 
originated and are still using without much sign 
of repentance? Many of us know of no evi- 
dence to show that potential teachers are striving 
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to meet paper requirements for certification 
rather than to gain an understanding any more 
than they are doing the same thing to meet 
graduation requirements. If President Valen- 
tine has such evidence we would be grateful to 
him if he would present it. Credit grabbing may 
be a bad practice. If so let us attack the diffi- 
culty at its source. 

President Valentine says: “The good teacher 
transcends his curriculum and the methods 
taught him and becomes an artist.” We are in- 
clined to agree with him. But if we do we are at 
a loss to know what attitude to take toward the 
rest of his article, which is to the effect that a 
slight change in the curriculum (the replacing 
of educational psychology and practice teaching 
with content courses) would produce good 
teachers. 

That there is much to be desired in present-day 
education many will agree. What can be done 
to remedy the situation should be done. That 
those who represent the liberal arts point of view 
should share in this undertaking can hardly be 
questioned. But if the liberal arts people follow 
the lead of President Valentine and announce 
to the world that they have the diagnosis and 
remedy all ready “in the bag,” and a simple little 
bag at that, they are likely not to be taken 
seriously. President Valentine’s article would 
serve very well as a “rabble-rouser”; but two 
other articles in the same issue of the Educa- 
tional Record in which his oceurs, one entitled 
“The Education of Teachers in a Democracy,” 
by K. W. Bigelow, and the other “Looking 
Ahead in Secondary Edueation,” by J. A. Sex- 
son, are much more likely to appeal to the un- 
prejudiced mind. 

T. M. Carter 


ALBION COLLEGE 


“FOR DEMOCRACY”: CURRENT EDUCA- 
TIONAL SHIBBOLETH 

A FEW years ago the phrase was “to educate 
for citizenship” or “for the social order’; now- 
adays it is “to educate for democracy.” Very 
shortly, if present trends continue, it will be “to 
educate for the New Deal” or whatever the nos- 
trum happens to be. The general has become 
more particular. The genus has already been 
supplanted in common parlance by the species, 
and it is a mere matter of time until the species 
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will be qualified by its various differentia—taken 
one at a time, of course. 

The curreney of the phrase is patent. Not 
only is it mouthed by political office-seekers; it 
is now most commonly on the lips of professed 
educators. For instance, in the current issue 
(Vol. 40, pp. 181-205) of Teachers College Rec- 
ord Dean W. F. Russell militantly maintains that 
education in these United States must defend 
democracy. In describing the two “social philos- 
ophies” (Spare us, good Lord, from more 
“philosophies”) of England and France he says 
that one of these holds that “education should 
form the citizen to support present conditions 
and improve them gradually,” whereas another 
holds that education should be a “force to attain 
a different condition.” Hence, since Europe is 
at it, we should, according to Dean Russell, edu- 
cate our youth to save democracy. We should 
teach them what democracy is, and we should 
teach them “to practice it and to defend it.” 

In the same issue of the same journal, but in 
an article on teaching the esthetic experience in 
the schools, Mr. Lester Dix has much the same 
thing to say. The aims of education, in his 
opinion, are “(1) to develop, and (2) to social- 
ize.” Moreover, he holds that “It is perfectly 
clear that every society must, for its own preser- 
vation, set up educational institutions for induct- 
ing the youth into the cultural pattern.” In fact, 
so far as one can tell, the only valid reasons for 
teaching the arts to the men of to-morrow are 
social. It would seem that they are only another 
means whereby a patriotic teacher (and all would 
have to be patriotic) may slip up on the unwary 
student and in the name of art bowl him over 
with a swift coup de la démocratie. His final 
reason for admitting the arts into the curriculum 
is that “the arts become a great social unifier.” 
(Italies Dix’s. ) 

Now such phrases as “education for citizen- 
ship” were formerly to be expected of the 
unthinking politician, and, coming from hin, 
they were usually discounted at something like 
their true value. But to-day they are most com- 
monly encountered in our educational journals. 
(There is no reason to multiply instances.) 
Doubtless they are repeated by perfectly well- 


meaning persons, who sincerely desire all that 1s 


best for all the people. However that may be, 
the phrases are none the less vicious. 
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If, for instance, we accept Mr. Dix’s “philos- 
ophy,” our art will then teach the contemporary 
social order, or else suffer the opprobrium of hav- 
ing no raison d’étre. That art which does not 
clorify the virtues of democracy (or whatever 
the passing political and social arrangement) will 
not reach the schools. It will be deemed of no 
use or else definitely subversive. In fact, it is not 
inconceivable that such art will be destroyed. 
(Those among us who read may recall the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, the Puritan destructions 
and the fate of Heine’s poems in Nazidom.) It 
is not inconceivable that the creators of unpa- 
triotic art may be deleted, as it were, from 
society. 

The point—it is so old that it is trite—is 
briefly this: As soon as education is thought of as 
a guide or support of a social or political system, 
however virtuous or benevolent that system may 
be, it ceases to be education and becomes propa- 
ganda. As soon as education is considered a 
means and not an end in itself, it ceases to be 
education. And art likewise: it may incidentally 
have politieal or social lesions to teach, but it 
exists primarily for its value as art, its value as 
lasting human expression. 

More particularly, education for a democracy 
ceases to be education—and least of all for a 
democracy. To educate for a democracy is para- 
doxical, self-contradictory. Such a phrase indi- 
cates an alien meaning of the term, if it has not 
already peradventure lost all meaning. For if 
democracy retains any meaning at all, that mean- 
ing has to do with the right of a person to develop 
himself as an individual human being, not as a 
cog in the political wheel; with the notion that 
the wisdom of man, not his mere indoctrination, 
is a dependable source for the guidance of gov- 
ernments; with the idea that governments are for 
men, not men for governments. 

Now, education for a democracy must be dis- 
tinguished from the necessity for education in a 
democracy. The life of a democracy depends 
upon an enlightened electorate. Education (and 
the arts as well) under democratic government 
must be liberal—the type of education that con- 
siders knowledge and wisdom as ends in them- 
selves. The development of the man as a human 
being is enough. He should be looked to and he 
“one. Out of his wisdom will come the social 
order. At the moment we begin to educate for 
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citizenship, for the prevailing social order, for 
democracy or for the New Deal, at that moment 
we begin to educate for something opposed to 
democracy. The good of the individual is lost 
sight of, and the good of the state takes his place. 
Such condition is in no wise democratic. For 
man does not educate for democracy; democracy 
educates for man. 
THomas B. Stroup 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


SALUTING THE FLAG 


ACCORDING to the Washington Evening Star 
for January 31, 1939, 


Mrs. Roosevelt thinks it is a ‘‘mistake’’ to play 
the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner’’ regularly in movie 
houses, although she approves the patriotic spirit 
that prompted the idea. 

She explained to her press conference to-day that 
when the national anthem is played too often the 
people get bored with it and fail to realize what it 
symbolizes. 

The anthem should only be played on certain occa- 
sions, she asserted, when it represents high moments 
that have a certain meaning. 


This attitude, so well expressed by Mrs. Roose- 
velt, not only deserves hearty applause, but it 
deserves to be extended. 
patriotism is worn threadbare not only in our 
movie houses but also in many schools. There 
are schools all over the United States in which 
the pupils have to go through the ceremony of 
pledging allegiance to the flag every school day. 
It would be hard to devise a means more effective 
for dulling patriotic sentiment than that. This 
routine repetition makes the flag-saluting cere- 
mony perfunctory and so devoid of feeling; and 
once this feeling has been lost it is hard to reeap- 
ture it for the “high moments” of life. 

Furthermore, 
tends to set up in some minds an antagonistic 
attitude. This becomes associated with the cere- 
mony itself and because it is automatic in re- 
sponse the person concerned can not later easily 
dissociate the two, even though he is intellectually 
convinced that the two need not go together. 
High sentiment can be fully developed and retain 
its pristine freshness only when its exercise is 
reserved for the oceasional “high moments” of 
life. 


The noble sentiment of 


needless compulsory routine 


W. C. RUEDIGER 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 











































































THE ACADEMIC TREK 

Dr. WALTER A. JESSUP, in the twenty-third 
annual report of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, of which he is 
president, presents a picture of the college popu- 
lation of to-day that will be surprising to many, 
though it is in character with the high mobility 
of life in general. This is suggested by a para- 
graph in which he discusses the problem of the 
“mobile student.” For the college students are 
“on the move.” They go from institution to in- 
stitution, or out into the world, in a constant 
“Theoretically,” says Dr. Jessup, a stu- 
dent enters the freshman class and proceeds to 
his graduation at the end of the fourth year. 
But in reality this does not happen in “the 
majority of cases.” Thousands enter at various 


stream. 


levels. What is more serious is that, as esti- 
mated, one third drop out during or at the end 
of the first year of college attendance, and that 
only about one third receive their degrees at the 
end of four years in the college in which they 
started. 

The shrinkage is due in some measure, of 
course (estimated at one fifth of the students 
leaving college), to dismissal or failure to meet 
the institution’s requirement. For the rest, they 
go for varying reasons: lack of interest, emo- 
tional maladjustments, ill health, lack of funds, 
the desire to enter other institutions. Emphasis is 
put especially upon the last of these reasons: the 
nomadie prompting, which it is easy to follow. 
There were wandering scholars in the Middle 
The 
fame of great teachers attracted students and 
indifferent to difficulties of travel 
and subsistence. It is reealled that five thousand 
students lived on meagerest fare and in sod 
houses, that they might be under the tuition of 
Abélard. But the itinerant college students of 


to-day are not generally prompted by this mo- 


Ages, even when the going was difficult. 


made them 


, 


tive. Armed with “eredits’ 
in transfer, “hundreds of thousands move from 


which are accepted 
college to college.” In some cases there may be 
an educational advantage, as when one happens 
upon a great teacher. 

Most colleges have adjusted themselves to the 
prevailing condition, which Dr. Jessup pictures 
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as a “steady stream of shifting itinerant college 
students registering from term to term.” But 
he speaks hopefully of the coming of the day 
when more colleges (and he mentions a few that 
have made a beginning) will perceive that they 
‘an do a much better job by limiting numbers 
and by discouraging the “trek,” through the 
campus, of “hordes of credit hunters who are 
here to-day and gone to-morrow.”—The New 
York Times. 


ACADEMIC WANDERERS 

A YEAR ago Dr. Walter A. Jessup, in his an- 
nual report as president of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching, de- 
plored the reeruiting methods to which many col- 
leges resort in their scramble for large enrol- 
ments. In his latest report he discusses some of 
the consequences of a system which sets out to 
attract students in much the fashion of a trades- 
man in quest of customers. It appears that, in 
the long run, the process is good for neither the 
student nor the college; college programs—with 
some notable exceptions—tend to become ever 
more shallow and aimless while students, lacking 
a real challenge to intellectual endeavor, {lit 
from campus to campus and, in surprisingly 
large numbers, drop out of college altogether. 

There are approximately 1,250,000 students in 
American colleges and universities. It is a mis- 
take, however, to think of this number as an 
army in search of knowledge which enters the 
freshman gate and, four years later, emerges 
with academie victory. Approximately a third 
of the enrolment drops out by the end of the 
first year; another third drifts away in the see- 
ond and third years; the remainder stays long 
enough to get degrees. 

Why do so many drop out short of the goal? 
With the help of statisties assembled by Dr 
William S. Learned and Charles R. Langmur, 
the report shows that, in a group of colleges 
carefully scrutinized, a negligible number of si- 
dents quit because of lack of money. The larg: 
est number, about 20 per cent., was dismissed for 
scholastie deficiency. The second largest pel 
centage dropped out for reasons unknown to the 
college officials. In Dr. Jessup’s opinion suel 
lack of information is a reflection upon the im 
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personal and machine-like administrative pro- 
cedure in many eolleges and a further indication 

- smaller enrolments of carefully selected stu- 
dents would be an improvement over the present 
‘endeney to turn out vast numbers with scant 
attainment. 

No doubt this opinion is shared by educators 
throughout the country. The honors courses es- 
tablished at Swarthmore and at many other col- 
lezes in recent years, the changes instituted by 
President Hutehins at the University of Chicago, 
the experiment at St. John’s College at Annap- 
olis, the seleetive admission procedure at Colum- 
bia College all indicate a healthy dissatisfaction 
with the shallowness and confusion which too 
often charaeterize large enrolments. 

This does not, however, solve the problem of 
what is to be done with the hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men and women who, with no 
real desire for higher education, enroll in colleges 

year beeause they have nothing better to 
do. They would far prefer to go to work; with 
no jobs available they continue their education 
in the expectation that by the time they ecom- 
plete their eourses eeonomie conditions will im- 
prove. Among such students aimlessness is to 
In Dr. Jessup’s words, to them a 
college is an aecademie filling station to be pat- 
ronized until they get tired of its product. Any 
improvement in employment opportunities thus 
will be a boon to eolleges organized for the intel- 
leetual development of their students, just as it 
will precipitate a erisis for those which depend 
The New York 


be exnected. 


i] 


upon mere size for prestige. 


Sun. 





OUR ITINERANT STUDENTS 
Dk. Wanrer A. Jessup, president of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advaneement of Teach- 
wig, (levotes his essay in the foundation’s annual 
report, published to-day, to the subject, “Our 
” It is estimated, it appears, 
the basis of surveys of typical groups, that 
(of the students entering college drop out 


nerant Students. 
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before or at the end of the first year, while only 
about a third of those who enter are graduated. 
Meanwhile, “thousands” of these students trans- 
fer to other colleges. As “the medieval age had 
its wandering scholar,” Dr. Jessup observes, “we 
have our itinerant or fleeting scholar.” 

Surveys are in progress to find out, so far as 
possible, the reason for this state of things. One 
reason, it appears, is the widely followed policy 
among colleges of bidding for students in order 
to inerease their enrolment, even though at the 
expense of the quality both of the personnel of 
the student body and of the college equipment. 
Student itineraney is encouraged also by the gen- 
eral readiness of colleges to accept students to 
full standing on certificates from other colleges. 
Dr. Jessup suggests that if a college, instead of 
seeking to increase its numbers, should sharply 
reduce them, it might “devote its best efforts to 
improving its product (the student) rather than 
‘the institution.’ ” It might, for that matter, im- 
prove both at the same time. However, Dr. 
Jessup holds that such a course would be “so 
revolutionary as to be almost unprecedented.” 

His note of the great variety of colleges in 
this country, offering all together an enormous 
number of subjects for instruction—and, he 
might have added, giving the instruction in all 
degrees of efficiency and inefficiency—suggests 
some of the reasons why students who are able 
to do so change from one college to another, or 
to others, in the hope of finding one that is satis- 
factory. The suggestion would seem to fit the 
doctor’s diagnosis that “The college field is to-day 
a welter of aims, purposes and means”; that 
“there is a degree of confusion in this field that 
‘an only be termed an educational ferment.” In 
other, and less disturbing, words, the college field 
is devoted largely to experimentation that holds 
at least some promise of establishing satisfac- 
tory educational standards—satisfactory until 
new conditions render them out of date.—The 
Springfield Daily Republican. 


REPORTS 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
TEACHING 


‘writes Dr. Walter A. Jessup, president 


“' the Carnegie Foundation, in its thirty-third 


annual report, “is not the essential element of 
’ 


distinction or permanence” in American colleges 


and universities. “Many of our best institutions 
of higher education are small, if valued by every 


, 


measure except excellence.” The true measures, 
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Dr. Jessup maintains, are stability, permanence 
and public respect, and with these qualities size 
has little to do. 

“The medieval age had its wandering scholar. 
We have our itinerant or fleeting scholar,” writes 
Dr. Jessup. “The day may come when more 
colleges will perceive that the best job they can 
do is so much better than is now being done that 
they will no longer encourage the trek through 
the campus of hordes of credit hunters who are 
here to-day and gone to-morrow. Naturally, the 
question arises what might happen if some of our 
colleges were firmly and gradually to reduce their 
enrolments. A college could assume an entirely 
different attitude towards its student body if it 
decided to select five hundred rather than strug- 
gle to recruit two thousand. Such a college could 
then devote its best efforts to improving its 
product (the student) rather than ‘the institu- 
So revolutionary a step would be almost 
unprecedented. The first lasting result might be 
to reduce the fleeting, itinerant student to aca- 
demic, intellectual and social stability. With 
fewer to share in ‘scholarship’ funds, adequate 
stipends could be paid, and these could be based 


tion.’ 


upon need and achievement, and the promise for 
the future which both imply.” 

Dr. Jessup contends that “all too frequently 
administrative contacts with a student are lim- 


ited to the mechanics of admission and discharge, 
meticulous records of attendance, and the com- 
pletion of term assignments. The technique of 
instruction consists of lectures, assigned readings 
and specific laboratory or library exercise, with 
a short examination at the end of the term. 
After balancing the values between attendance, 
class performance, completion of assigned work 
and the examination, credits are assigned and 
recorded. They are then ready to be drawn 
upon by the student either to count for a diploma 
or to be used for transfer to another institution. 
This done, the job is frequently over as far as 
the student and the instructor are concerned. 
“The affords the ultimate in 
flexibleness, but it does not make for enduring 
or comprehensive knowledge within a given 
field.” 

The first retiring allowance of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
was granted June 7, 1906, to William Torrey 
Harris, distinguished American educator and 
former United States Commissioner of Educa- 


system almost 
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tion. Since that time 2,791 retiring allowances 
and widows’ pensions have become operative, 
Up to 1938, a total of 1,280 who at some time 
had received an allowance or a pension from the 
foundation had died. Thirty-six men and one 
woman of this group lived to be ninety years old 
or older. Two men died at age 98. 

It is the view of Dr. William S. Learned, staff 
member in charge of the Carnegie Foundation’s 
Pennsylvania studies, writing in the Thirty. 
third Annual Report of the Foundation, that an 
unjustifiably large proportion of American col- 
lege students are misfits. This misplacement of 
undergraduates exists not only in colleges and 
universities but even in teachers colleges. “The 
numbers of students who withdraw before con- 
pleting their college course certify the impor- 
tance of the problem, but they do not in them- 
selves suggest the solution. The characteristics 
that differentiate the misplaced students must be 
more fully understood. 

Of withdrawals from college, “the largest 
single group was eliminated by faculty action on 
academic deficiency. The second largest group 
falls in that unexplored category ‘reason w- 
known.’” The reasons given are very often 
superficial. “Whatever the true causes may have 
been the essential dissatisfaction which led to the 
withdrawal of these students is not available in 
the records and, so far as is known, is not avail- 
able to college officers.” 

Beginning early in 1937, the Carnegie Four- 
dation undertook to explore new procedures for 
successful graduate study. The graduate schools 
of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia and 
Brown are cooperating with the foundation in 
this inquiry, which is under the direction of 
Dr. William S. Learned. The results of the 
study will be important not alone to the graduate 
schools but especially to those students who 
desire to take graduate work and who, by the 
individual results, may gauge their own capabil 
ties more surely. 

Dr. Alfred Z. Reed, staff member, discusses 
origins of licensing in the learned professions 
“Viewed broadly the social purposes served by 
our colleges and universities are the same as 
the Middle Ages, but if their terminology 4" 
their pretensions were less inerusted with medi- 
eval tradition they would be better able to ® 
complish these purposes. They have begun the 
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process of adjusting themselves to the conditions 


of contemporary American life... . 
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the foundation, while 68 projects involving 
$979,000 in 107 grants have been carried on 


tive, 
time “When the American college is providing a under the auspices of 39 other educational insti- 
. the liberal education, it fosters individual and social tutions or bodies to which the foundation has 
one well-being conceived as something broader than allocated and transmitted the funds involved. 
old competence to practice a particular occupation, In the ease of three of these projects the work 
even though incidentally it may prove of value could not be carried out as planned, and there- 
. ‘ ° : ‘ _ = . ies . LOR os 
staff even here. When the American university is fore the sums remaining, totaling $25,000, were 
Ld 4 > } =) j 7 Jy *) "4 r 
on’s preparing those who aspire to practice a learned returned to Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
. ” . . 2 } » “4 » » } ra ( 2D. — ‘ 
irty- profession, it shares the field of vocational edu- The total number of projects effective, 1924-38, 
ba e ° ° . = 
t an cation with other institutions that either sup- io eure ; somone :, 
, ie . 1e fiseal year 1937-38 there were 36 
eol- plement its scholarly activities in occupations P igh “ = y wot ; ee , . 4 
: : Oo 1ese projects oing torwardad. rantS pal 
t of based upon the higher learning, or assume the pro) some : : I 
ie: ibility f ; d fessi during the year totaled $113,000. 
and COSEES EON ee eee ee Trustees of the Carnegie Foundation, 1937 
od > . . < oo < , ve _ 
‘The When, finally, college or universit repares ’ : 
jen 4 Se alia | y P P ils 38, included Frank Aydelotte, president of 
al — me rie nga hai . i — ia "+ Swarthmore College and American secretary of 
" it is perpetuating its own activities in either ; : 
a Pert a , ; the Rhodes trust; Nicholas Murray Butler, pres- 
1emD- direction. It is edueating those whose special- ail iia Sian Seal Minas 
Re i: ; ident of Columbia University; Samuel P. Capen, 
sties ized profession is to dissover, to master, and 1. ie of the University of Buffalo; James 
lisseminate the higher knowledge to all the 7 y gat 
t be advange dies 6 Bryant Conant, president of Harvard; Harold 


‘gest 
n On 
roup 


un- 


world, alike to those who do and who do not 
enter a learned profession and to those who are 
and who are not residential students. It com- 
mands resources of money and of invention far 
exceeding those available to medieval scholars. 
We can not doubt that its antiquated forms and 


Willis Dodds, president of Princeton; William 
Allan Neilson, president of Smith College; 
Josiah Harmar Penniman, provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and T. W. Lamont and 
Robert A. Lovett, of New York City. 


Frederick C. Ferry, retiring president of 
Hamilton College, was chairman of the board; 
the late L. D. Coffman, president of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, vice-chairman, and Henry M. 
Wriston, president of Brown University, secre- 
tary of the board. On November 16, 1938, Dr. 


ften 
have 
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methods, its mere machinery, will be progres- 
sively modernized in order that it may better 
fulfill its age-long mission.” 

Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., staff associate, dis- 
cusses early graduate education in America with 
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special reference to The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Clark University and the University of Chi- 
cago. “The emphasis upon research in the ven- 
tures at Baltimore, Worcester and Chicago ean 
hardly be understood unless the vitalizing, ere- 
ative quality of the work in these pioneering 
places is kept in mind. They certainly did not 
mean the dull stuff that later eventuated into 
hundreds of feeble doctoral dissertations.” In 
the early history of all three of these institutions, 
Dr. Ryan maintains, there are elements of value 
‘or higher education to-day, especially at the 
graduate level. 

From 1924 to June 30, 1938, Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York has made to the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
137 grants totaling $1,307,543 for 82 projects 
pertaining to the field of higher education. Of 
these projects fourteen, involving $328,543 in 
° grants, have been earried on in the offices of 


Penniman succeeded Dr. Ferry as chairman of 
the board, and Dr. Ernest H. Lindley, chan- 
cellor of the University of Kansas, was chosen 
vice-chairman, and Dr. Wriston reelected secre- 
tary of the board. At that time Eugene Allen 
Gilmore, president of the State University of 
Iowa, and Robert Charles Wallace, principal of 
Queen’s University, Ontario, were elected to 
board membership. 

Walter A. Jessup is president of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, and Howard J. Savage, secretary and 
treasurer; William S. Learned and Alfred Z. 
Reed, staff members, and W. Carson Ryan, Jr., 
staff associate. Henry S. Pritchett is president- 
emeritus. 

On June 30, 1938, the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching had resources 
of $27,947,419.80. During the preceding year 
the foundation received $1,228,956.44 as income 
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from interest and dividends on securities. It 
disbursed $2,037,382.27 on account of retiring 
allowances and widows’ pensions, $102,116.42 for 
studies conducted in its Division of Educational 
Enquiry, and $111,000 on grants for special re- 
search projects carried forward in American 
universities and by various bodies and associa- 
tions. 

Of the foundation’s permanent endowment 
79.06 per cent. was in bonds, 3.10 per cent. was 
in preferred stocks and 17.84 per cent. was in 
common stocks. Its reserve funds carry 84.35 
per cent. book value in bonds and 15.65 per cent. 
in industrial and miscellaneous common stocks. 

For the fiseal year the current rate of return 
on all investments was 3.76 per cent., as com- 
pared with 4.29 per cent. during the preceding 
year. 

Salient faets concerning the retiring allow- 
ances and widows’ pensions of the foundation 
for the year ended June 30, 1938, are as follows: 


Total expenditures for retiring allowances and 
pensions, $2,037,382.27. 

Increase over year ended June 30, 1937, $37,823.79, 
as contrasted with $129,324 for the preceding year. 

New allowances and pensions begun, 170, as con- 
trasted with 167 during the preceding year. 

Retired teachers receiving new allowances, 120. 

Average amount of new allowances, $1,115.76. 

Average age of 120 teachers retired during 1937- 
38, 68 years, 5 months. 

Average length of service of 120 teachers retired 
during 1937-38, 38 years, 10 months. 

Total allowances and pensions in force, 1,414, as 
contrasted with 1,334 in the preceding year. 

Widows receiving new pensions, 50. 

Total allowances granted, 1906-1938, 2,791. 

Total expenditures for retiring allowances and 
pensions, 1906-1938, $34,731,142.02. 


Of the institutions which since 1905 have re- 
ceived from the Carnegie Foundation more than 





THE TENURES OF PUBLICLY CON- 
TROLLED AND PRIVATELY CON- 
TROLLED COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES! 
“TENURE is a subject which many educators 
Would 


1 Publicly controlled institutions will be desig- 
nated as publie and privately controlled as private. 


have discussed, but few have studied.’’? 
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$34,000,000 for retiring allowances and widows’ 
pensions, Harvard University has had more than 
$2,830,000; Columbia University, $2,495,000: 
Yale University, $2,131,000; Cornell University, 
$1,584,000; University of Michigan, $1,147,000. 
Stanford University, $1,008,000; University of 
California, $993,000; University of Toronto, 
$982,000; University of Wisconsin, $857,(00; 
Princeton University, $805,000. 

Among the sixty-eight distinguished educators 
and scholars receiving retiring allowances from 
the Carnegie Foundation, who died during the 
year ended June 30, 1938, were: John Jacob 
Abel, the Johns Hopkins University; Gardner 
Chace Anthony, Tufts College; Charles Henry 
Benjamin, Purdue University; George Lincoln 
Burr, Cornell University; William Wallace 
Campbell, formerly president of the University 
of California; Adam Carruthers, University of 
Toronto; Eva Chandler, Wellesley College; Joh 
Bates Clark, Columbia University; Henry 
Sturgis Drinker, formerly president of Lehigh 
University; Vernon Lyman Kellogg, of Stan- 
ford University and the National Research Coun- 
cil; George Edwin MacLean, formerly president 
of the State University of Iowa; Kerr Dunean 
Maemillan, formerly president of Wells College; 
R. Tait McKenzie, sculptor and anatomist, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; William Henry Picker- 
ing and Herbert Weir Smyth, of Harvard Uni- 
versity; Charles Franklin Thwing, formerly 
president of Western Reserve University ; Harry 
Walter Tyler, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and the American Association of 
University Professors; Lilian Welsh, Goucher 
College; Louis N. Wilson, Clark University. 

Copies of this report and of any of the other 
publications of the foundation now in print 
may be had without charge on application by 
mail or in person, to the office of the foundation 
at 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


you challenge the statement that the security 0! 





Publicly controlled institutions are those financed 
by township, district, county, city, state or federl 
funds, or some combination from these sources. 
Privately controlled schools are those supported by 
private individuals, institutions or corporations. 
2W. 8. Elsbree, Review of Educational Research, 
4: 316, June, 1934. 
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. college president’s position is greater in the 
privately controlled than in the publicly con- 
rolled eollege or university of the United 
States? This report provides data toward the 
confirmation or negation of any opinion upon 
this question. 

According to the Edueational Directory* of 
1937, there were 1,704 institutions of higher 
learning in the United States. However, the 
American Couneil of Edueation* listed 520 in 
1932, which date is appropriate to the time 
period during which tenure was considered in 
this study. Sinee these 520 schools should have 
less divergence in financial conditions and stand- 
ards, less control of these variables will be left 
to the sampling used. Of the 520 schools, only 
132 could be considered as publicly controlled ; 
of these, 120 were used after eliminating rela- 
tively new institutions which had never experi- 
enced a change of administrative head or insti- 

ns concerning which all data were not avail- 
able. This same type of elimination from the 
remainder left approximately three times as 
iiany private as publie institutions of higher 
From the listings, in alphabetical 
order by states, every third private college or 


learning, 


versity was selected to provide a group of 
120 private institutions of higher learning. 

The following table presents the data which 
resu'ted when the presidents of the selected 


schools were cheeked for number of years in the 
office held in 1937. These figures were obtained 
by tracing the names of the presidents as re- 


corded in 1937 through the former issues of the 
lurectory to their year of appointment. This 
te was determined by the appearance of the 
iame of the former president in the preceding 


year’s directory.5 


Department of the Interior of the United States, 
Office of Edueation, J. W. Studebaker, Commis- 
sioner. Edueational Directory. Bulletin No. 1, 
>. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 1897-1937 annually. 

‘J. Il. MaeCracken, 3d., ‘‘ American Universities 
and Colleges.’? Pp. vii-xiii. The American Coun- 
on Education, William and Wilkins Company, 
Baltimore, 1932. 

‘0 directory was published in 1923. The period 
‘vice was considered as beginning when the 
of the ineumbent’s predecessor first appeared. 
procedure resulted in recording nine presi- 
's" service periods as one year more than it may 


actuaily have been, 
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The sums of the years of service of the 120 
publie school heads and the 120 private school 
heads were identical. Thus a mean of 9.52 
years was established as the average length of 
service of college presidents in the schools of 
higher learning considered. 


TABLE I 


THE NUMBER OF YEARS THE PRESIDENTS OF THE PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARN- 
ING HAVE HELD OFFICE 





Number of 
Year years presi- Public Private 
dent has been institutions’ institutions’ 
office in office presidents presidents 
held in 1937 





Dee ke ace 40 0 1 
ee 37 0 1 
Se ewe 35 1 1 
i 34 1 0 
EE & ose 30 1 0 
WE acess 23 3 3 
: oo ae 27 1 

FOG «+. 25 3 2 
pi 24 1 1 
a 23 0 0 
ar 22 3 3 
i ee 21 2 4 
: 2: 20 0 2 
Dee Laks «x 19 5 2 
> 18 3 3 
so ee 17 3 4 
ae 16 1 2 
ee 15 3 6 
1: ee 14 0 ) 
ee 13 1 1 
1926 . 12 r 4 5 
i, ee 11 3 0 
.. ee 10 8 4 
Cl ae 9 5 4 
a 8 4 6 
BOE «Gesu é 7 3 4 
A Le 6 6 6 
|, ee 5 5 Y | 
se 66% + 9 8 
BP. ss ccs 3 15 10 
BE es Hwee 2 12 12 
BOE Sec ee 1 12 18 
Totals .... 120 120 





These findings indicated that the type of con- 
trol, public or private, is not an effective factor 
in determining length of tenure of college and 
university presidents. A norm of 9.52 years 
was established for comparisons. Some further 
studies of other factors and special groups for 
which norms of periods of service might be 
established are suggested by the data of Table IT. 

The added averages in Table II do not result 
from samplings provided in order to obtain these 
specific means. However, they suggest the ex- 
isting variations in tenure of a number of group- 
ings of the administrative heads serving in 
institutions of higher learning. 
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TABLE II 


THE NUMBER OF YEARS THE PRESIDENTS OF SPECIFIC 
TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARN- 
ING HAVE HELD OFFICE 


Average 
length of 
service— 

years 


Type Number 


Public: 
Teachers’ College 
State University 
Technical and Agricultural 
Municipal 
Others 


Private: 
Nonsectarian 
Sectarian 

Roman Catholic 
Methodist 
Presbyterian 
Baptist 
Lutheran 
Others 

Size: 

O- 499 
500—-— 999 
1000 — 1999 
2000 — 4999 
5000 above 


Coeducation 
Men 


If the heads of teachers colleges provide the 
worthwhile direction to the profession which 
their position warrants, their better tenure, than 
that of the other public institutions of higher 
Could it be 
that municipalities offer less stability to the 
heads of their institutions of higher learning 


learning, should be very gratifying. 


than do larger political divisions? These are 
the only wide deviations from the established 
mean of 9.52 among the groups of public 
institutions. 

The presidents of the non-sectarian private 
schools have a longer expectancy of remaining 
in the same position than do those of the sec- 
tarian. The Presbyterians are the only major 
sectarian type which shows average or better 
tenure for the administrators. One of the most 
important indications in Table II is the greater 
average length of service of the private non- 
sectarian presidents than any other selected 
group from the public or private. 

Do the 


who are simply on their way while the large 


small schools obtain administrators 
universities employ those with relatively few 
remaining years of service? If so, the small 
institutions must offer more attractions and the 
large place less emphasis upon age or fully 


established reputation if the service period is to 
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be lengthened. Why the relatively poor tenure 
in the 1,000-1,999 group? 

The last set of data in the table seems to indj- 
eate that tenure of administrators is better in 
coeducational institutions and schools for men 
than in schools for women. Do men or women 
presidents of colleges for women enjoy longer 
periods of service? 

The average service period of the persons who 
head both the policy-forming and executive 
groups in control of the training of the entrants 
to the professions is 9.52 years. These same 
men and women have the opportunity to def- 
nitely influence the nation’s social thinking, 
Does this appear to be the type of tenure which 
will satisfy people capable of the trusts implied? 
Can a democracy continue to ignore undesirable 
conditions in education and still survive? 

R. W. Epmiston 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY 

OXFORD, OHIO 
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